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The members of Clay Grange, Clay Co., 
Mo., propose ‘ to hold a rousing picnic 
sometime in August, when members of 
the order from other counties will be in- 
vited, The master of the National Grange, 
Mr. Aaron Jones, is expected to address 
the gathering. Hon, Norman J. Colman 
has likewise received an invitation to 
speak. Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
grange picnics were held in nearly every 
county of the state, and were of colossal 
proportions, frequently ten or fifteen 
thousand people being .present. No or- 
ganization has been of so much benefit to 
farmers as the grange. 


SISYPHUS’ TASK. 


Our Washington correspondent, Mr. 8. 
F. Gillespie, in “Pebbles From the Poto- 
mac,” suggests that effort should be 
made to get the unemployed out of the 
city and onto farms. Would not that be 
a task as hopleless as that of Sisyphus? 
Are there not in the crowded ranks of 
city toilers, in sweat shops and fac- 
tories, thousands of farm bred boys and 
girls? Is there not a constant stream of 
the nation’s purest blood from the farm 
homes into the city;-there-toe-oft to -be--| 
come polluted with. moral and physical 
debility? And is the cure of the city’s 
festering to be simply the opening of a 
drain countryward? A more radical and 
deeper-reaching remedy for the ills that 
affect our body politic is needed. A study 
of what is Causing the boys and girls of 
the farm homes to seek the city will pos- 
sibly suggest the remedy sought. 








PLANT STUDY ESSENTIAL. 





It should not be assumed that plant 
food consists only of three sub- 
stances, nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid, as Mr. 8. P. Cox, on this 
page seems to do. It is true that 
the three substances named are all that 
the farmer has usually to consider when 
it is necessary to feed his crops, because 
other substances used by plants as food 
are, as a rule, found in agricultural soils 
in sufficient quantity to meet all require- 
ments. Among these substances may be 
named iron, sulphur, magnesium, salt, 
chlorine, silicon, carbon and others. Wa- 
ter, beyond its purpose as a carrying 
agent for other substances used by the 
plant, is itself an important plant food, 
forming as it does a large part of the 
weight of the plant. One will 
understand the purpose of the so-called 
“essential manurial elements” and how 
to treat them, by having a more or less 
conprehensive knowledge of the plant as 
a whole. 


LITTLE LOSSES. 


When walking recently in a garden a 
currant bush was observed which the 
worms had completely denuded of foliage 
and the owner’s attention was directed 
to it. He said, “Oh! let them have that,” 
at the same time intimating that there 
would be enough left. Though no re- 
mark was made, the query was enter- 
tained, Does this man know that the 
currant worm is not built on the leaving 
plan? “Mr. Worm” only leaves when 
nothing is left. We would like to see that 
garden at this date. 

The following morning a gentleman was 
met who had on his attractive grounds 
three choice cherry trees, all of which 
bore fruit and in abundance last season, 
but one of them lost its vitality soon 
after fruiting and in the early fall lost its 
foliage. In the early spring this tree 
was found to be dead. One of the other 
two soon after leafing out began to show 
the same symptoms that did the one that 
died. There were no external evidences 
of insect ravages and the owner was puz- 
zled to know what caused the death of 
his trees. He was calling on any one 
whom he regarded as authority in horti- 
culture to get information. He said: “I 
can't afford to lose my trees. I want the 
fruit.” He was told that he might get 
Some assistance from the horticulturist 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW 
scribers at the same time, however, will 


sub- 


be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 


But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We'know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 





LIGHTNING ROD SWINDLERS. 


A letter reaches us just as we go to 
press from Chariton County, Mo., telling 
of the operations of some lightning rod 
swindlers who are at work In tnat part of 
the state. The RURAL WORLD is asked 
to assist in heading off the rascals, who 
claim to represent the Star Copper Light- 
ning Rod Company, of St. Louis. Our 
readers should be on their guard. 


TEACHERS STUDYING AGRICUL- 
. TURE. 


The RURAL WORLD is pleased to note 
how the study of agriculture is increas- 
ing in favor among educators. Elsewhere 
in this issue will be found a statement 
regarding the Missouri Summer School, 
and the etxent to which those enrolled 
are taking work in agriculture. These, 
as stated, are principally teachers who, 
taking advantage of the facilities offered 
by the State University at Columbia, are 
spending their summer vacation in add- 
ing to their teaching qualifications, and 
what is of special interest to us, along 
lines that will make them particularly 
valuable in rural schools. We call at- 
tention of our readers, the vast majority 
of whom are directly interested in rural 
schools, to this and suggest that it would 
be wise to make an effort to secure for 
their respective schools the services of 
teachers who, by the study of agricul- 
ture, manifested an appreciation of the 
farmer’s calling and a desire to make 
the school work contribute to its advance- 
ment. 

It has long been a cause for wonder 
with us that it should not be recognized 
by all that the rural school ought to 
contribute directly and powerfully to the 
advancement of agriculture, through in- 
struction given the children on matters 
pertaining to farm work and life. In- 
stead of being a help, we believe that our 
rural schools are often a hindrance to ag- 
ricultural development; and the better the 
school, according to accepted standards, 
the more it stands in the way of bringing 
to the front what the world stands in the 
greatest need, namely farmers who thor- 
oughly understand and are proud of their 
calling. All will admit that the general 
effect of rural school work is to develop 
aspirations for careers other than that 
of farming; yet the vast majority of chil- 
dren who attend rural schools will live 
and die on the farm. In the small per cent 
that does get away and into other call- 
ings because of ambitions kindled by the 
stories of wealth and fame won in the 
forum, counting room and on the battle 
field, are many of the brightest boys of 
the farm homes. Those whom fate ties to 
the farm also have their ambitions 
around, and desires awakened to get 
away from the farm, with the result that, 
rebelling against what they conceive to be 
an unkind fate, farming becomes to them 
more and more distasteful as the years 
go by, more and more a drag, and more 
and more unsatisfactory in its returns. 
“Agriculture,”’ said Washington, “is the 
most useful, most noble, most healthful 
employment of man.” This being true, 
ean a teacher in a rural school be misdi- 
recting his or her efforts by leading the 
pupils to comprehend the truth and there- 
by awaken desirg to engage in oat a 
calling? 

We are glad to note that our State De- 





at the Missouri Botanical Garden, and he 
at once went to get all the aid he could, 
though his residence was in the opposite 
direction from the Garden. The man’s 
“very action showed that he felt that the 
‘rees were too valuable to lose by neglect 
or ignorance. 

Reader, is there a lesson for you in the 
recital of these two incidents? 
think it doesn’t matter much if you lose 
Just one bush or one little calf? Right 
“stimates will make material difference 

bank accounts. 


Do you’ 


oo of Education and normal 
| schools are recognizing the importance 
of agriculture. Professor Carrington, 
State Superintendent of Schools, and Pro- 
' fessor Kirk, former Superintendent, now 
| President, of the Kirksville State Nor- 
mal School, are both ardent advocates of 


the policy of teaching the underlying 
principles of agriculture in public schools. 
To them is due much of the credit for the 
progress that is being made to that end. 
May they be strengthened in the good 
work. 





ARE RAILROADS PAID TOO MUCH? 





We are inclined to call in question or at 
least to ask for the proof of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Allhouse and acqui- 
esced in by Mr. Lyon, that “railways are 
paid much more than they should be for 
carrying mails (see Practical Farm Pa- 
per No. 63). It may be so, but we have 
been given to understand by those in a 
position to know that the compensation 
allowed by the Government-for the ser- 
vice was comparatively small. We say 
“allowed” advisedly, for, if correctly in- 
formed, the Government officials arbitra- 
rily fix the compensation, the railroads 
having but little voice in the matter. If 
our correspondents or others can show 
that the railroads are paid too much for 
the service referred to we will be pleased 
to have them do so. 

We are of the opinion that railroads are 
often unjustly criticised and as often 
fail to receive merited commendation. 
There are frequently good grounds for 
complaint against railroads, but let us be 
just. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In these days 
when specialists in every department of 
life’s affairs become more and more im- 
portant, the following story of that mag- 
netic orator and profound statesman, 
Daniel Webster, which we find in our 
scrap-book, will, we think, bear repeat- 
ing: 

“Farming, fishing, horses, cattle, pigs 
and hens—these were Mr. Webster's fa- 
vorite themes. He knew everyone of his 
cattle by name as well as he knew the 
names of his brother Senators. Of his 
garden he was very proud, and here he 
would spend a portion of each day pull- 
ing weeds and hoeing vegetables. 

“A young lawyer of the village once 
came and asked him what he had better 
study to build himself up in his profes- 
sion. 

“*Turnip seeds,’ was the laconic reply. 
“The disciple of Blackstone followed 
his advice. He studied up everything that 
bore upon the subject of turnips, until 
he bécameé a master of the principles of 
that vegetable. A year or two afterward 
a neighboring farmer originated a new 
turnip, from the sale of which he expect- 
ed to make a fortune. Another neighbor 
began to raise and sell the same seed and 
a lawsuit resulted. The originator of 
the seed came to retain Webster to pros- 
ecute the case. Webster replied: 

“‘T am not as well booked upon tur- 
nips as I ought to be, but there is a 
young fellow over at the village who 
knows all about them. Go and get him. 
He will win your case.’ 

“The farmer posted off and engaged the 
other man. When the trial came off the 
lawyer astonished judge, jury and audi- 
ence by his profound learning on the sub- 
ject of turnips. The case was triumphant- 
ly won, and the young lawyer started on 
the road to fame and fortune.” 

LABOR PROBLEMS.—To one who has 
studied the deplorable environments 
which surround the workingman in great 
cities it becomes apparent that any 
scheme whereby his condition could be 
materially improved would be heartily 
welcomed. Who has not read of the toil- 


ers of the sweat-shops? Who has not 
sympathized with these unfortunates— 


toilers that remind us of Sisyphus of 
Greek mythology, whose eternal task was 
to roll to the top of a very steep hill a 
huge stone, and upon reaching the sum- 
mit to find, alas! that the rock rolls 
down, thus obliging him to daily resume 
his task. Homer pictures in these two 
lines his awful task— 


“Again the restless orb his toil renews, 
Dust mounts in clouds, and sweat de- 
scends in dew.” 


But who can picture the hopeless task 
of these toilers who must from day to 
day resume their terrible burden. They 
know nothing of the fields of ripening 
grain. Their children are denied even a 
day in the woods, where the blossoms 
bloom upon the mossy banks of the mir- 
ror-like streams; to them the bleak walls 
and barren pavements afford a shelter and 
place of recreation. Sir Herbert Spencer 
once said that every man who works for 
wages is, in a measure, a slave. To com- 
pare the sweat-shops with well-lighted 
offices in modern office buildings would be 
an injustice to the management of the 
latter. If those who are employed in 
these modern buildings are, in a measure, 
industrial slaves, the condition of those 
who toil in the sweat-shops baffles the 
power of language to describe! Labor 
laws and labor organizations have united 
in an effort to better the condition of this 
unfortunate class, and have, to some ex- 
tent, eliminated many of the disadvant- 
ages to which it is subjected. Without 
the helping hand the people dared not 
venture to better their condition, for, like 
Ye sailors upon the seething deep who 
tried to avoid the monster Charybdis, they 
fell an easy prey to Scylla and were de- 
stroyed. 

Organized labor could engage in no no- 
bler cause than to locate these toilers 
upon the available lands of the United 
States. Enormous sums of money ex- 
pended fighting corporations and trusts 
would place thousands of these industri- 
ous people on cheap lands, thus enabling 
them to become more useful citizens. The 
fruit-bearing lands of the Sunny South, 
the wild lands of the West, the fertile 


sent an opportunity for @ 
to better their condition, 
ON TO COLORADO, 

of Virginia, has appoint 
one from each county—t@ represent the 
Old Dominion State in thé Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress, which mé@ets at Colorado 
Springs, August 24-31, se congresses 
arealways largely attende@by leading ag- 
riculturalists, fruit rais@fs, and stock 
growers, and much interest is manifested. 
The governor has selected/100 of the best- 
known farmers of Meche to represent 

of 


bse who desire 





Fovernor Tyler, 
| 100 delegates— 


the agricultural interests that state. 
That they will be cordially welcomed in 
the Centennial State am™ enjoy them- 
selves is a foregoing C@nclusion. Like 
Joaquin Miller, we can y, “Colorado, 
rare Colorado! Yonder @he rests; her 
head of gold pillowed @m the Rocky 
Mountains, her feet in the brown grass, 
the boundless plains for fa play-ground; 
she is set on a hill before the world, and 
the air is very clear, so that all may see 
her well.” Or looking af the mountain 
top— : 
“Whose héad in winter Lt towers, 
And whitens with eterfial sleet; 
While summer, in a veil Of flowers, 

Is smiling, blushing at Ris feet’ — 





one can appreciate the sublime scenery of 
this progressive state. A more interest- 
ing and instructive journey than this con- 
templated by the Virginia delegates 
would be difficult to arrange. 

THE CHAMPION.—Dayton McClain is 
said to be the champion strawberry pick- 
er of Maryland. It is said that he has 
made the following record on a farm in 
Wicomico County: 69 quarts in 60 minutes, 
64 quarts in 8 minutes, 48 quarts in 30 
minutes and 5 quarts in % minutes. He 
picked and delivered to the packing house 
during the day 613 quarts of strawberries, 
free from chaff, long stems, and green 
berries. One who considered himself a 
fast picker started out to race with him, 
but was left away behind, McClain pick- 
ing 39 quarts to his opponent's 7. 

Would like to hear ffom some other 
champion through the correspondents of 
the RURAL WORLD. Pi 

THE FOURTH.—The gigttous Fourth is 
nearing, and we hope every city, town 
and hamlet in the United States will not 
let this opportunity go by without an old- 
fashioned celebration—one to remind the 
youth of the days when the colonies dared 
to face the foe for Freedom's cause. Let 
the cannon roar and the flag float from 
every hill-top from where “once the em- 
battled farmer stood and fired the shot 
heard around the world’’ to the pyramid- 
like peaks of the Pacific; from the cotton 
fields of Texas to the snowy summits of 
Alaska's towering mountain sentinels! 


8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C. 


GREEN CO. FARM NOTES. 


The Storm of June 17. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Sunday, June 
17, was witnessed one of the severest 
storms that ever visited this vicinity. The 
storm came from the northwest and 
struck this locality about 10:30 o'clock a. 
m. It raged steadily about 45 minutes, 
but did not let up entirely for over an 
hour. Considerable damage was done to 
old houses and barns, fences, etc., and to 
growing crops. Corn, wheat and oats in 
the flelds were laid flat. Some looked as 
if a roller had been run over them. In 
most cases, I think that the corn will 
straighten up again, and probably some 
of the grain. A great deal of damage was 
done to fruit. We were away from home 
at the time and came nearly getting the 
entire family caught out in it. We 
reached a house and got in just in time. 
I had to stay with my team and was out 
in the worst of the storm. 

We are damaged more, I think, than any 
of our neighbors that I have yet seen. 
Much of my orchard is lying flat, and 
more than half of the apples are on the 
ground. Our vineyard was nearly all 
blown flat, only a few posts were left 
standing. The vines were heavily loaded 
and were fine. We are busy setting them 
and the fruit trees up. Peaches, pears, 
plums and cherries—many of them are 
ruined, 

At this writing, it is impossible to tell 
the percent of damage done to the crop 
and fruit. I have been told that the 
damage is much worse north and north- 
west of here. I never saw crops here 
looking better than before the storm. 
Now it is a hard matter to save the grain. 
Much of it can only be cut one way and 
some of it not at all. The storm has 
made us lots of extra work and we can- 
not get any help. Hands are very scarce. 
We have so much to do now that should 
be done right away that some of it will 
have to be neglected. While we are 
working hard to save one thing, another 
is going to waste. ‘Too many irons in 
the fire,” this time; some of them are 
bound to burn. 

This spring has been one of the nicest 
for farm work for many years. April and 
May were very dry with us, but we are 
getting plenty of rain now. Stock of all 
kinds is doing weil. Hogs are rather 
scarce and bringing good prices. 

Green Co., Mo. Q. M. BIXLER. 

Mr. Bixler has the sympathy of RURAL 
WORLD readers. It is disheartening to 
have destroyed in a few brief minutes, 
by forces over which one has not the 
slightest control, the results of many 
months of toil and care. But nature, 








valleys beyond the mountains—all pre- 


though sometimes rough and boisterous, 


is usually gentle and kind 
in her harsher moods, when we 
back in terror at her frowning face, she 
may be doing good that we, at the time, 
cannot see, 





PRACTICAL FARM PAPER NO 638. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I will guar- 
antee that if Mr. J. G. Allhouse and I 
could talk on the Loud bill for ten min- 
utes we would agree perfectly. Some- 
where in the eastern part of the United 
States there are published about a dozen 
monthly literary (7?) papers. They are of 
from 16 to 82 pages per issue, badly print- 
ed and illustrated; are on miserably poor 
paper and are supposed to cost the reader 
from 25 to 50 cents per year, with anything 
from a silk dress to a lot 
thrown in. 

It is said by those who are in a position 
to know the facts that few of these pa- 
pers have any real subscription list worth 
mentioning, but are kept up by a high 


house and 


price for advertising, paid for on a basis 
of tens of thousands of sample copies 
sent out each issue. Fully 90 per cent of 
this advertising is of a class that no repu- 
table paper will allow to stand in its col- 
umns; electric belts with illustrations, 


fortune tellers, faith cures, bogus jewelry, 
gambling devices, ‘‘weakness cured’’ and 
worst of all suggestive advertisements of 
medicines and appliances that have made 
outcasts of thousands of young women all 
over the land. 

I know that the daily papers, or a great 
many of them, are serious offenders in 
this line, but the class of papers reached 
by the Loud bill is sent into the farm 
home, where, to the shame of many farm- 
ers be it said, it is the only paper in the 
house and every line is carefully read and 
re-read until it is known by heart and is 
a part of the very mind of the reader. 

The primary object of the Loud bill was 
to lower the deficit by the elimination 
from the mails, books, novels and ‘“‘sam- 
ple copy” papers, published periodically 
by large concerns. Legitimate publica- 
tions were to be allowed to send out sam- 
ple copies of regular issues of their pa- 
pers up to a certain per cent of their sub- 
scription list at pound rates, and I agree 
with Mr. Allhouse that railways are paid 
much more than they should be for carry- 
ing the mails. 

Zven reputable journals will get im- 
posed upon sometimes and carry for a 
time questionable advertising matter, but 
they usually decline any renewal of con- 
tracts after the nature of the advertise- 
ments is known. 

June 9, and we have had general rains. 


Crops are not all that we could desire 
them to be, but we have reason to be 
thankful for the gifts of nature. Early 


planted corn is beautiful, the lot I plant- 
ed without breaking the tobacco stubble 
is shoulder high and is much ahead of 
any other In the tounty. The tobacco 
crop is generally transplanted and that 
on sod land, like corn on like land, is be- 
ing damaged by cutworms, webworms 
and stem borers. 

Sometimes early plowing is a sure pre- 
ventive of such damage, but this year we 
see no difference in land broken in Febru- 
ary and May. Over 30 years ago I remem- 
ber of my father breaking a “headland” 
of three acres, through the center of the 
same fourteen-acre field that I broke this 
spring. This headland was broken early 
in March; then rains set in and no more 
plowing was done until late in April. On 
the early breaking cutworms did not de- 
stroy a dozen plants of corn, while they 
took nearly every plant on the later 
plowed land. 

I wish every reader of the RURAL 
WORLD who is interested in spring 
grain for feed, could see my acre of 
beardless spring barley, as it is certainly 
the most beautiful plot of grain I ever 
saw, about 40 inches high, not a plant 
down, even on the richest spots, and such 
blades as are seldom seen on any other 
grain. Now please remember that I am 
not “booming” this grain because I have 
seed to sell, for I am not in the seed 
business and do not expect to be, neither 
do I advise any one to sow a ten-acre fleld 
of it without first trying it on a small 
scale, but I do like it much better than 
oats, as it ylelds more bushels, of more 
pounds to the bushel, stands up on any 
soil and pound for pound is equal to any 
grain or straw ever raised for feeding 
stock. 

We need more men like Chas. D. Mat- 
thews of Sikeston, Mo. Mr. M. will make 
a larger per cent from that investment 
of ten dollars than from any other he 
ever made. Not only will his tenants 
have a kindly feeling toward him, but 
they will gain knowledge that will be ap- 
plied to the mutual welfare of themselves 
and their landlord. 

Southern Ohio. 


HOW TO MAKE SORGHUM SYRUP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A large num- 
ber of farmers plant a few acres in sor- 
ghum for the purpose of making syrup. 
The RURAL WORLD was many years 
ago the leading authority in giving direc- 
tions for making a good article of syrup, 
but I have seen nothing in it lately on 
the subject. There are doubtless thou- 
sands of readers of this paper who make 
more or less syrup every year. If some 
of them would tell how they make it, giv- 
ing plain directions they would confer a 
favor upon a 


c. D. LYON. 





YOUNG FARMER 





draw | 


Possibly even 





FERTILIZER MIXTURES 

Editor RURAL WORLD Fertilizer 
mixtures are simply combinations of dif- | 
ferent forms and kinds of plant food, de- | 
signed to meet the of growing | 
crops. Plant food consists of three sub- 
stances, nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid. Growing plants require all three of 
these substances, and in certain definite 
proportions It is well for farmers to 
learn once for all that all three of these 
substances are necessary, that an 
excess of any one, or of any two, will 
not make good the deficiency of any one. 
For illustration; a_ fertilizer mixture 
may contain say eight per cent of phos- 
phoriec acid, two per cent potash, and two 
per cent nitrogen, the resulting 
measured by the most deficient 
For cereal crops the and phos- 
phoric acid requirement is about the 
same, and if the above fertilizer mixture 
is used, the two per cent potash marks 
the limitations of the mixture; two per 
cent of prosphoric acid would also be 
used, but the remaining six per 
would be wholly useless, not having the 
other ingredients necessary to act in 
union with it 

To the farmer who must needs use fer- 
tilizers, and what successful farmer does 
not—this matter of fertilizer mixtures is 
of very great importance. It stands to 
reason that the plant food needs of crops 
are pretty closely shown by the quanti- 
ties of such plant food found in the crop 
upon maturity, or at the harvesting stage 
of growth. Fortunately, the experiment 
stations of the various states have made 
exhaustive studies of the chemical com- 
position of crops. Even a superficial ex- 
amination of such tables of analysis 
shows very plainly that all crops do not 
feed alike. From this fact has grown 
the great variety of fertilizer mixtures 
offered farmers by manufacturers. While 
this proportioning of mixtures for va- 
rious crops is scientifically correct as a | 
theory, the common practice is to make 
such mixtures with the various grades of | 
crude fertilizer materials rather than the | 
actual needs of the various crops. | 
There is one point to guard against. | 
Crops during growth take up such quan- 
tities of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid as they require; this is a simple act 
of nature, and nature has the habit of 
strictly obeying its laws. While in the 
presence of a great excess of any ingre- 
dient, the crop may take up a moderate 
excess of that substance without damage, 
it cannot tide over the slightest deficien- 
cy. This explains the wisdom in always 
having at least enough for the expected 
crop. This “enough"’ is determined with 
moderate accuracy by studying the 
chemical composition of the crop. For ex- 
ample, a fair crop of corn, say 5) bushels 
per acre, contains in grain, stalk, etc., 67 
pounds of nitrogen, 80 pounds of potash, 
and 31 pounds of phosphoric acid. As all 
farmers now well understand, fertilizer 
nitrogen is too expensive to use safely for 
field crops, and that legumes are always 
grown in rotation to supply some,—at 
least by prudent up-to-date farmers. 
Hence, it is not necessary to supply the 
full quota of nitrogen, but rather about 
one-fourth of it. Potash is practically 
available as plant food under all ordinary 
circumstances, and the full quota should 
be used. Phosphoric acid is apt to take 
insoluble forms in the soil, which is al- 
most the same thing as removing it from 
the soil, as the plants cannot make use 
of it as food when insoluble; hence the 
quota of phosphoric acid is commonly 
doubled. On this basis, the corn crop 
should receive per acre, 17 pounds of ni- 
trogen, 80 pounds of potash and 62 pounds 
of phosphoric acid. Expressed in terms 
of ordinary fertilizer mixtures, this 
would mean an application per acre of 
1,000 pounds of a fertilizer containing: 
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and 


crop is 
element. 
potash 
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PNG ice) see deiacieccsdéccests 2 per cent 
Available phosphoric acid....... 6 per cent 
DOVER  POCRG 2s cc vcccccstvcocscse 8 per cent 


Few farmers will use 1,000 pounds per 
acre on corn, but it is quite sure that 
when not enough fertilizer is used the 
crop draws on the reserve supplies in the 
soil—that is, the soil is being robbed. A 
soil systematically robbed more or less, 
quickly falls a prey to all forms of agri- 
cultural evils, not only fungous diseases, 
but unfavorable mechanical conditions, 
which is about the same thing as sterility 
when carried out far enough. Farmers 
should closely study the nature of the fer- 
tilizer mixtures they use, and also make 
free use, by mail, of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 8. P. COX. 


SPRING BARLEY. 


The “Brown County (0O.) News-Demo- 
crat”’ has the following to say respecting 
the fleld of spring barley that our cor- 
respondent, C. D. Lyon, is growing this 
season: 

In April last we made mention of the 
fact that C. D. Lyon had procured a 
planting of spring barley, the new grain 
now being used in central and northern 
Ohio as a substitute for oats. These re- 
gions, like our own, have lost heart in 
oats culture, owing to repeated failures 
of the crop. They find in spring barley a 
fair substitute and have dropped oats for 
it. Mr. Lyon sowed his barley on the 9th 
day of April, and stalks left with us, a 
fair average of the acre plat, are 42 inches 
in height. Oats planted at the same time 
are about 8 inches high. This barley is 





|} corn is getting weedy. 


threshed grain. Mr. Lyon invites all in- 
terested to call and see it while growing 
He will not have any seed for sale 
He proposes to thresh out just what he 
needs for his own sowing, and the re- 
mainder he will feed. The older farmers 
who have raised the old-fashioned beard- 
ed barley know something of the feeding 
value of barley—how stock will dig after 
the 


straw when once they find it in a 
stack. The great objection to it was the 
innumerable sharp and jagged beards 
upon each head but this does not hold 


against spring barley for it is beardless. 
The blades are profuse on the stalks and 
very broad. 


LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 

CHRISTIAN CO., 8. W. MO.—The wind 
storm of June 17 washed corn land and 
blew crops down generally in all sections 
of the county 

June 21 

NEWTON CO., 8. W. MO.—Wheat is of 
good quality and will yield well. Pota- 
toes are fine. Grass lands are not looking 
as well as could be expected. 

June 20. JAMES W. GILSTRAP. 

8ST. CHARLES CO., EAST CENTRAL 
MO.—Our wheat is very fine. It is now 
about half harvested. In some parts of 
the county the fly did some damage. 

June 20. MARCUS F. DUNLAP. 


RALLS CO., N. E. MO.—Crops in gen- 
eral are in good condition. Oats are ex- 


cellent. Wheat was injured to some ex- 
tent by the fly J. R. RICE. 
June 21. 
BOONE CO., CENTRAL MO.—Corn is 
looking well. Clover and timothy are 
short because of lack of rain. The apple 


crop will be short, owing to the work of 
some kind of a worm. 
June 21, WiWh 


MADISON CO., 8. E. MO.—There is too 
much rain for corn. Wheat is damaged 
some by wind. Oats were never better 
than they are this year. Clover is dam- 
aged by weeds. Apples are dropping off. 
Peaches will make an average crop. 

June 21, Cc. B. COOK. 


CRAWFORD CO., KAN.—Crops of ull 
kinds are looking fine. The prospect is 
bright for farmers. We will have’ con- 
siderable fruit if nothing befalls it. It 
has been very wet for three weeks. Some 
I have some corn 


ROBERTS. 


too large to cultivate. 

June 18, H. W. HOLDEMAN. 

HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—All crops were 
good up to June 16, when a hail storm 
beat everything into the ground. Oats 
and wheat were about ruined. Many 
fields of oats are being cut for hay and 
many fields of wheat will not be harvest- 
ed at all. The storm included a strip of 
country about five miles wide. 

June 21. H. A. DANKERS. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Corn ts do- 
ing nicely and is clean. A louse infests 
some corn flelds. Wheat has been badly 
damaged by fly; what there is left, filled 
well. Rye and oats are fine. Clover is 
generally in good shape. There is much 
complaint of a poor prospect for a crop 


of timothy. Apples are falling badly. 
Peaches promise well. 
June 20, JOHN J. SUTER. 


LIVINGSTON CO., N. W. MO.—The ap- 
ple crop in this locality will, in my judg- 
ment, be 40 per cent of a full crop; pears 
10 per cent; cherries, peaches, plums, 
grapes, gooseberries, blackberries, rasp- 
berries and currants have all made or will 
make excellent crops. Corn, oats, wheat 
and potatoes are all fine. Meadows are 
light. We are in need of rain to perfect 
the potato and berry crops. 

Harvest will soon be here and our high- 
ways are in poor condition for the trans- 
porting of the immense crops. 

June 2. J. ¥. POWELL. 





HENRY CO., 8. W. MO.—While rains 
have not been very frequent or very gen- 
eral in Henry County the past spring and 
up to to the present time, yet corn is 
above an average as to growth and con- 
dition for the time of the year. In the 
neighborhoods where the rainfall was 
most frequent and chinchbugs were not 
so plentiful all kinds of vegetation is in 
fine condition. In others less favored the 
farmers are using every effort to over- 
come the disadvantages and secure a 
good harvest. if 

There was a small acreage of wheat 
sown last fall, but much of of it has 
done well. Pastures are short and mead- 
ows are light. Potatoes will not yield a 
large crop. The fruit crop will not be 
large. 

There has been a larger acre age of cow 
peas and Kaffir corn planted than ever 
before, and all indications point to good 
crops. We have a surplus of chinch bugs, 
which are damaging some corn. 

Clinton, Mo., June 23. H. T. B. 





Do you feed and water stock? If so, 





| beardless and is eaten ravenously by cat- | 
'tle and horses. It yields largely of 


write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 
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She Dairy. 


SUGGESTIONS 





Don't Wait too Long for Others 








one wants to engage in da 





cannot induce enough of his neighbors t 


join with him s 


that a creamery r 
cheese factory can be made successful, he 
need not hesitate to go ahead on an indi- 
vidual basis. And if he makes a success 
of the business this will do more to start 
others along the same line than will any 
amount of talking unaccompanied by any 
action 


YOU LEAD, OTHERS WILL FOLLOW 

During the period of time the 
dairy ir being developed in a 
n happens that 


when 
dustry is 


f country it ofte 





in t to engage in 
dairying before there is sufficient interest 
in the community to make it po ble to 
establish a successful creamery or cheese 
factory. Must one, therefore, wait until 
the interest grows, and others are ready 
to go into the dairy business? If so, the 
development would be slow indeed. 
rying is a line of work that can be en- 
gaged in on a community basis or inde- 
pendent of neighborhood co-operation. For 
the great majority the community plan is 
much the better, hence the RURAL 
WORLD advises its readers to patronize 
a creamery or cheese factory when one is 
in reach, and to encourage the establish- 
ment of these enterprises in their commu- 
nities. But if one is not within reach of a 
creamery or cheese factory and there is 
no immediate prospect of one being es- 
tablished, it is still quite possible to en- 
gage profitably in either butter or cheese 
making. 
PRIVATE DAIRYING PAYS 

As a matter of fact there are many 
who declare and give figures to prove that 
they can make more out of independent 
dairying than can be made on the co-op- 
erative plan. This will depend somewhat 
on the market, but more on the skill that 
is put into the business. There is little 
difficulty in finding a market for first- 
class butter and cheese at good prices, so 
the principal consideration is to learn how 
to make the best good. This can be done 
by anyone who will go at it with the con- 
sciousness that there is much to be learn- 
ed along these lines, and room for the 
exercise of great skill. 

ASK QUESTIONS. 

The first thing to do before engaging in 
butter or cheese making on a commercial 
basis is to put one’s self through a severe 
self examination. He should ask himself 
a lot of questions like these: What is the 
difference between a Jersey cow and a 
Shorthorn cow? Do results that have been 


vidual farmers wa 








obtained show that the Shorthorn or the | 
animal? | 


Jersey to be the better dairy 
Should a cow kept for dairy purposes be 
handled and fed differently from one kept 
for raising beef cattle? What sort of 
feed must be given a cow to enable her to 
give the largest yield of milk? What ef- 
fect does food eaten have on the character 
of the milk? If butter or cheese is to be 
made, what should be the character of 
the milk? Will food change the essential 
character of milk? What is the most ef- 
fective means of raising the percentage of 
butter fat in milk? If butter is to be 
made, what means may be employed to 
get the butter fat out of the milk? What 
is the best means of doing this and why? 


What is the best means for determining | 


the quality of milk? When should cream 
be churned? 
What effect does the souring of cream 
have on butter? And so on almost with- 
out end. By putting the mind to work 
asking questions one will soon reveal to 
himself that he has lots to learn; and if 
he will then go to work to get the infor- 
mation called for by this questioning he 
will soon be ready to go to work and ona 
sourd basis. 


PRIVATE DAIRYING. 





At a meeting of the Vermont State 
Dairy Association a paper was read by 
Mrs. Carrie Nelson of Ryegate, who said 
she believed that the private dairy, if 
properly managed, could make a product 
that would compare favorably with that 
of the creamery and usually bring as 
high a price. She spoke of the necessity 
of clean stables, clean bedding and clean 
utensils, but we must note what she said 
about the effects of food on flavor of but- 
ter, as a certain professor has lately ad- 
vanced the idea that it has no effect. 
Several years ago in August her cows 
were running in a field that had been 
lately top dressed. For two or three dif- 
ferent weeks her butter dealer wrote her 
that the butter was “off flavor.” The 
cows were turned back into pasture, and 
soon the dealer wrote, “Butter is all 


right,”’ and she took two first prizes on 
her butter. When the corn was harvest- 
ed, they were turned into another top- 
dressed field, and quickly came another 
report, “Butter again off flavor.” 


PUSHING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 








The creameries at Alma and Blackwa- 
ter, Mo., have been leased by the Brady- 
Meriden Creamery Co., and will be oper- 
ated by them in connection with their 
big Kansas City plant. These people are 
pushing the creamery business in Mis- 
souri as it has never been pushed before 
and if they receive the co-operation they 
are justly entitled to their efforts will go 
a long ways towards making Missouri one 
of the greatest dairy states in the Union. 
These people are practical creamery- 
men; have had years of experience in the 
business and have an excellent market for 
their products direct to the grocery trade, 
and are therefore in position to give milk 
patrons satisfactory prices.—Harrison- 
ville (Mo.) Democrat. 

DAIRY FORM has more to do with the 
good milk cow than dairy breeding. The 
lacteal function is very largely an indi- 
vidual one, and, while more good milkers 
are to be found in some breeds than in 
others, good milkers are to be found in 
all breeds. The successful dairyman will 
do well to keep this fact in mind and so 
pay more attention to dairy form than 
to pedigree. With Shorthorn cows, Polled 
Angus cows and just common scrub cows 
showing up records of over 300 pounds of 
butter, it is very evident that the so- 
called dairy breeds have no monopoly of 
the milking function. 


MISSOURI COWS.—Messrs. Pethe- 
bridge and Lane tested this week two 
Jersey cows belonging to Mrs. Samuel 
Clark. The old cow’s milk showed 10 per 
cent butter fat and a daughter 8% per 
cent. The gentlemen saw both cows 
milked so that there can be no fraud in 
the test. Mr. Pethebridge pronounces the 
eld cow the best he ever saw.—Palmyra 
(Mo.) Herald. 


oo-Fly Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ y =) Ames-Dodge Co., Neb. 
We have used several barrels of ‘“‘Shoo- 
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What causes cream to sour? | 
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OPINIONS 





Of a Long-Time Dairyman. 
r RURAL WORLD: I always feel 
in the Dairy Department of 
valuable paper, and read with pleas- 
correspondence from noted dairy- 
m nearly every part of the United 
States In this (Crawford) county, Kan- 
as, we have six creameries and two skim 
stations. These, I think, are profitable 
farmers to patronize. The keeping of 
dairy cows is a great benefit to a farm. 

If the cows are cared for ax they should 
be, they will be put in stanchions or tied 
with a halter or chain and will be well 
fed. If managed in this manner, the ma- 
nure, which should all be saved, can be 
easily cared for. Scrape it all up and haul 
it out on the field, Scattering it over the 
ground, not throwing it on in a reckless 
manner, a forkful in a place. A load of 
manure put on the field in the right man- 
ner will, I believe, do 30 per cent more 
good than a load put out haphazard. 
| BEEF VS. DAIRY FORM.—Referring 
jto the Minnesota Experiment Station's 
dairy tests, a statement concerning which 
I find in your issue of June 6, on the “Beef 
Ferm vs. the Spare and Angular or Dairy 
| Form,” I see there is a mistake in the ad- 
dition of the figures giving the milk from 
| the dairy cows. According to the amount 
that each dairy cow has to her credit, the 
average is 3,837 pounds of milk instead of 
6,7) pounds, as the table has it. The 
six cows with the beef form make an av- 
erage of 5,077 pounds of milk, which is 
reported as good, and is conclusive evi- 
dence that it does not follow that a cow 
| giving a good mess is a profitable cow in 
| the dairy. 
| I can not comprehend why this state- 
| ment is made, as the cows with a beef 
| 
| 


Edit 






| Zorm left a net profit of $10.37 each, while 
| the cows with the dairy form made a net 
| profit of $38.11 each. Here is a difference 
of $27.74 in favor of the cow with the dairy 
| form: or for the entire six cows with the 
| dairy form, there will be the sum of $166.44 
| gain over the six having the beef form. 
THE SKIM MILK amounts to some- 
| thing to the farmer; but nothing is said 
| about it in the report. I do not think this 
lis a fair test, as the skim milk is gener- 
| ally conceded to be worth 3c a gallon for 
calves or pigs. We note that the cow 
that gave the most milk gave 8,356 pounds 
more than the cow that gave the least 
milk. Deducting one-fourth of the amount 


for cream, leaves a balance of 6,267 
pounds, being 752 gallons, which, at 3c 
per gallon, is $2256. Is not this a ciear 
profit also? 


PIG VS. SMALL DAIRY COW.—I have 
handled dairy cows and helped to handle 
them ever since I can remember. They 
were not all dairy cows, but were kept as 
such. My experience is that the cow that 
gives a big flow of milk and that will test 
from three per cent up is more profitable 
than the cow that gives a small amount 
of milk and will even test six per cent. 

Suppose one has a cow that will make 
53) pounds of three per cent milk; I would 
prefer her to a cow that makes 3 pounds 
of six per cent milk. I have had cows 
that would give more than 30 pounds of 
milk a day, but never had any milk that 
tested less than 3.8, while one can scarce- 
ly find a cow that will give 25 pounds of 
milk and test six per cent. 

I am milking a cow now that has been 
giving milk nearly 14 months since drop- 
| ping her last calf. She will be fresh again 
in about two months. She tests close to 
one pound of butter per day by the Bab- 
cock test. This cow has the dairy form 
and will weigh about 1,40 pounds. 

I have had the large dairy cow giving 
the big flow of milk standing along side 
of the small dairy cow giving the 
small amount of rich milk; all were 
| fresh at the same time, and were fed the 
|same ration, so that the large cows got 
| no more to eat than the small ones, unless 
they ate more at the straw stack. Thes 
|cows were all registered, so there was a 
fair test. They were of two different 
| breeds. From my experience, give me the 
large dairy cow with a heavy flow of milk 
I need not be afraid then of feeding a calf 
milk, for fear of not having any left. 
can raise a good calf and have some milk 
|left for the pigs. And if she should get 
her udder spoiled, so that she would be 
unfit for dairy purposes, I can get a good 
price for her for beef. 

THE CRAWFORD CO. CREAMERIES. 
—I am proud to think that we have 
many creameries in our midst. Most of 
them have not been running long, so there 
is a great deal yet to learn. We have 
men that are smart men, that have in- 
vested $100 of hard-earned money in some 
of these creameries. For what purpose? 
To raise beef cattle on their farms? It 
certainly looks like a man intended to 
dairy when he equips himself with the 
necessary machinery for the purpose. Yet 
one of these same men turns himself 
around and purchases a Hereford bull for 
the sum of $200 to dairy with. That is 
what hurts the dairy industry. I am a 
great friend of the creamery, but to run 
one successfully, there must be dairy 
cows. Not having dairy cows is the chief 
cause of the how! that ‘“Creameries don't 
One cannot run a grist mill with- 
out wheat; so it is with a creamery, it 
must have milk. And one cannot make a 
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pay.” 


good dairy cow out of a beef cow. I am 
not making a fight on beef cattle. I like 
beef to eat as well as anybody. Beef cat- 


tle are all right in their place. 

I will admit that some of the cows of 
the different beef breeds are very good 
milkers, but they will not hold out very 
long, and then such cows are so scarce 
that it does not pay a man who wishes to 
dairy to go to the trouble of raising chem 
for that purpose. A man who does will 
say, nine times out of ten, that there is 
nothing in the dairy business. 

H. N. HOLDEMAN. 

Crawford Co., Kan. 





VALUABLE NOTE BOOK FREE. 





Union Pacific Railroad Company 
just issued a publication entitled ‘“Out- 
door Sports and Pastimes.”’ It is one of 
the best publications of its kind ever is- 
sued, contains all that can be learned in 
relation to base ball, bicycling, cricket, 
croquet, foot ball, golf, lacross, lawn ten- 
nis, polo, quoits and outdoor sports of all 
kinds. It is a very useful little book, well 
printed, with diagrams to illustrate the 
text. No devotee of any of the sports 
enumerated should be without it. It con- 
tains all the up-to-date rulings of the 
United States Golf Club Association, 29 
foot ball rules, with a dozen minor notes; 
also 5 rules for cricket. If this book was 
sold in book stores it would be considered 
cheap at fifty cents, but J. P. Aglar, 
General Agent, Union Pacific R. R., 98 
Olive street, St. Louis, will mail the same 
free on receipt of 3 cents in stamps to 


has 





Fly” the past four years with satisfactory 
eenults. STANDARD CATTLE Co. 


cover cost of postage. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
read Mr. Dille’s letter in the RURAL 
WORLD of June ®, asking that the next 
meeting of the Missouri Dairy Association 
be held in Kansas City. It seems to me 
that there is a good bit of selfishness in 
such a request The last meeting was 
held at Mr. Dille’s own town, Holden, 
which is within 3% miles of the western 
line of the state, and now he asks that 
the next meeting be carried still further 
to the west, even to the state line. What 
claim has the western part of the state on 
the Association that that section should 
be favored so much more than the eastern 
part? If my memory serves me aright, 
the western part of the state has had 
practically all of the dairy meetings. The 
first regular meeting of the Association 
was held at Jefferson City, and the next 
six meetings were held at points west- 
ward of the capital. Then the Associa- 
tion managed in some way to get to the 
eastern side of the state and hold a meet- 
ing at Louisiana. Palmyra wanted the 
next meeting, but we were told that it 
would not be well to hold two meetings in 
succession so close together as are Louis- 
jana and Palmyra, and the meeting was 
held at Brookfield. We hoped then to get 
the next one in eastern Missouri, but the 
tendency was still westward and Holden 
got the prize. And now Kansas City is 
after the coming meeting. 

As an eastern Missouri dairyman, I 
want to protest, and ask that the meeting 
be brought eastward at least tosome point 
near the center of the state. I hope other 
dairymen in the eastern part of the state 
will make themselves heard on this sub- 
ject; if not and our brothers in western 
Missouri are, they will probably get the 
convention and not to be blamed for doing 
so. A. H. COLLINS. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 

The Executive Committee of the Dairy 
Association will be glad to hear through 
the RURAL WORLD from the dairymen 
of the state relative to the location of the 
next convention of the Association. Sec- 
retary Chubbuck has a number of letters 
on file from western Missouri people ask- 
ing that the next convention be held in 
Kansas City. The wishes of other sec- 
tions of the state will be fully considered 
if they are made known. If not, as Mr. 
Collins says, no one can find fault with 
the western Missouri dairymen if they 
capture the convention. 


MEETING. 





HOW TO MAKE CHEESE. 





How Much Butter and Cheese From 
Milk? 


Will you give directions sufficiently ex- 
plicit so that a person with little experi- 
ence could make good cheese? I have the 
appliances for making in the old way, 
that others have used. While I have made 
butter for a long time, and keep from 12 
to 20 cows, I do not know how much but- 
ter should be made from 10 quarts of 
milk, neither do I know how many pounds 
of cheese should be made from that 
amount. I wish to know which would be 
most profitable, to make my milk into 
butter or cheese. Either way, it must be 
made up at home, as there is neither 
creamery nor cheese factory in this sec- 
tion. There is a good market for cheese, 
as everybody makes butter, and there are 
creameries all around us, but too far for 
us to reach. We can make butter that 
brings top prices, and have all of the ap- 
pliances for making both. There ‘s a good 
cheesemaker that I can get to make the 
cheese for me, if I cannot be told how to 
do it myself. G. IL. 

DEPENDS ON THE BUTTER FAT.— 
The amount of butter that should be made 
from a given quantity of milk depends en- 
tirely on the per cent of butter fat which 
the milk contains. One hundred quarts of 
milk weigh from 26 to 210 pounds, and as 





it is much easier to calculate by weight 
than by measure, let us adopt the weight 
system. One hundred pounds of milk 
averaging three per cent fat contain three 
pounds of pure butter fat. To find the 
amount of commercial butter which this 
fat will make, add one-sixth the weight 
of the fat to itself, and we have 3% pounds 
of butter, which should be made from the 


10 pounds of three-per-cent milk, pro- 
vided no fat is lost in skimming and 
churning. 


Following the same principle, 100 pounds 
of milk containing four per cent of butter 
fat will make 4 2-3 pounds of butter. It is 
generally considered that well-worked 
and salted butter contains 8 per cent of 
pure butter fat, i. e., 10 pounds of such 
butter contain 8 pounds of pure fat, the 
remaining 15 pounds consisting of about 11 
pounds of water, three pounds of salt and 
one pound of casein. 

Having obtained the amount of pure fat 
in a certain quantity of milk, we can then 
calculate the equivalent amount of but- 
ter in two ways, viz., by dividing the 
amount of fat by 8-100, or by adding one- 
sixth of the fat to itself. The latter meth- 
od is quicker, and réaches practically the 
same result. 

HOW MUCH CHEESE?—To calculate 
the amount of cheese that should be made 
from a given quantity of milk, the butter 
fat affords almost, if not quite, as fair a 
basis as it does in buttermaking. By re- 
peated experiments, it has been found 
that about 2.75 pounds of cheese are made 
for every pound of pure butter fat which 
the milk contains. Figuring on this 
basis, 100 pounds of three-per-cent milk 
should make 2.75x3, or 8.25 pounds of 
cheese, and 100 pounds of four-per-cent 
milk should make 2.75x4, or 11 pounds of 
cheese. 

The easiest and surest way, then, for 
G. I. to know how much butter and cheese 
his milk should make, is to purchase a 
Babcock tester, and find how much butter 
fat the milk contains, for no one can tell 
him otherwise, except by actually making 
the butter and cheese. He ought to have 
a Babcock machine, anyway, to test those 
cows, and see whether they are all paying 
for the food they consume. 

PRACTICE IMPORTANT.—There are 
many scientific points about cheese- 
making that can be learned only by close 
study, and so many details in the process 
that can be mastered only by practice, 


“He That Any Good 
Would Win” 


Should have good health. ure, rich 
blood is the first requisite. Hood's Sarsa- 
parila, by giving good blood and good 
health, has helped many a man to success, 
besides giving strength and courage tc 
women who, before taking it, could not 
even see any good in. life to win. 
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that it is quite impossible to give such 
directions in a brief article as will enable 
an inexperienced person to make a good 
cheese." However, some of the general 
movements in the process may be so out- 
lined as to be of interest and value until 
more detailed information is obtainable. 

The first step in cheesemaking (we will 
consider the manufacture of Cheddar 
cheese, the common American variety, 
only), is the “setting.” After the milk is 
placed im the vat, it is gradually warmed 
to & degrees, and during the warming, it 
is stirred frequently to prevent the cream 
gathering. It is then tested for ripeness, 
either by means of a Marschall rennet 
test, which is the best, or by adding a 
teaspoonful of rennet of known strength 
to @ teacupful of the milk, stirring it in 
quickly, and noting the time required for 
coagulation. If the coagulation takes 
place in about one minute, the milk is suf- 
ficiently ripe, i. e., has enough lactic acid 
developed, for the addition of the rennet. 
If coagulation comes too slowly, then one 
must wait before adding the rennet. The 
ripening of the milk may be hastened by 
mixing with it a starter, consisting of 
clean sour milk, either at the time the 
milk is put in the vat, if it seems very 
sweet, or after it has been warmed and 
then found not ripe enough. 

For small amounts of milk, rennet tab- 
lets have been manufactured, which are 
very handy and satisfactory in a home 
dairy. 

If the rennet extract is used, it should 
be added to the milk at the rate of two 
to three fluid ounces to 1,000 pounds of 
milk. The rennet should be diluted with 
30 or # times its own bulk of cold water 
before it is put in the milk, and then 
stirred quickly and thoroughly through 
the vat. Then allow the milk to stand 
quiet, except for a gentle stirring of the 
top to prevent cream forming, until it is 
thoroughly coagulated, when it is ready 
for the second step, cutting. 

HANDLING THE CURD.—The curd is 
ready for the knife when it will break 
with a clean fracture under pressure, or 
when it will cleave entirely away from 
the side of the vat when pressed with the 
fingers. The curd is usually cut twice 
with the perpendicular knife, once each 
way of the vat, and once with the hori- 
zontal knife, lengthwise of the vat. As 
soon as the cutting is done, the curd 
should be gently agitated with the hand 
to prevent the kernels pressing together, 
and to be sure that no uncut curd remains 
in the corners. Then the heat may be 
turned on gently, and the third step be- 
gins. 

This step is the heating or cooking 
stage, and during this, the whole mass is 
kept continually stirred with the curd 
rake, while the temperature is gradually 
raised to about 9% degrees. Then the heat 
is turned off, and the curd is allowed to 
settle. A bit of the curd is pressed to- 
getber in the hand and applied to a hot 
iron. If, on pulling it slowly away from 
the iron, it draws out in fine threads one- 
eighth to one-quarter inch long, the whey 
may be drawn from the vat. When the 
curd is ready, the whey should be drawn 
off as quickly as possible to prevent a too 
rapid development of lactic acid in the 
curd. To hasten the removal of the whey, 
gather the curd evenly toward the upper 
end of the vat, making it not more than 
six inches thick, and make a little canal 
directly through the center by cutting the 
curd with a knife, and then pressing it 
away from the center. 

The fourth step in the process is the 
cheddaring, or matting. As soon as the 
curd has matted sufficiently to keep the 
particles together, each mass of curd is 
cut into blocks six to eight inches wide, 
and these are turned over so that the up- 
per sides come in contact with the bottom 
of the vat. After a short time, the blocks 
are turned over again, and a third time, 
after an interval of about ten minutes. On 
the fourth turning, the blocks may be 
piled two or three deep, and still deeper 
on subsequent turnings, until the curd is 
ready to be ground. 

No time limit can be placed on this 
cheddaring process, for the changes tak- 
ing place in the curd depend altogether 
upon development of lactic acid in the 
curd. To produce the proper changes, 
the curd is kept warm, and the turning 
and piling assist by preventing one part 
of the curd from being exposed all the 
time to the atmosphere. Cloth covers are 
kept over the vats during this process, 
to keep the curd warm. A great change 
will be noticed in the curd. When the 
turning first began, it was tough and 
spongy, but at the end, it will have a 
smooth, glossy and elastic appearance, 
which is the result of the development of 
lactic acid. At this stage, the curd should 
draw out fine threads an inch or two in 
length, when applied to the hot iron. 
GRINDING AND PRESSING.—The 
grinding of the curd then takes place, and 
this is done by running it through what is 
known as a curd mill. Mills of the better 
class are constructed of a series of knives 
placed at right angels to each other, so 
as to cut the curd into little strips about 
one-half inch square. After cutting, the 
curd is stirred for a while with a curd 
fork to keep the pieces from matting to- 
gethe¥, and salt is added at the rate of 
two pounds to 1,000 pounds of milk. The 
curd is stirred thoroughly to mix the salt 
evenly through the mass, and when it is 
all dissolved, the curd is ready to put in 
the press. Here it is kept under uniform 
and continuous pressure for about 4 
hours, and then goes to the curing room. 
For the first ten days, the cheese should 
be kept in a temperature of 6 to 70 de- 
grees, and after this time in a tempera- 
ture of 60 to 6 degrees. It should, also, 
be turned daily to prevent molding, and 
to preserve a good shape. When from 
four to six weeks old, the cheese may be 
eaten, though the degree of curing de- 
pends on the temperature, the process 
going on faster the warmer the room. 
For more detailed information G. I. 
would do well to send $1 to the “Rural 
New Yorker” for “Milk and Its Prod- 
ucts,”” by Prof. H. H. Wing. This not 
only describes cheesemaking, but also 
gives valuable information about the care 
of milk, and buttermaking.—Rural New 
Yorker. 








PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AND 
DAIRY CATTLE. 
“Hoard’s Dairyman” says: Owing to 


the special efforts put forth to advertise 
the World’s Fair at Paris, which was 
formally opened last month, the general 
public has learned comparatively little, as 
yet, concerning the unique Exposition 
which is to be held in Buffalo from May 
Ist to November Ist, next year. This is 
to be specifically an American Exposition, 
and its primary object is to show what 
the Americans, North and South, can 
produce, and thus develop and enlarge 
American independence and continental 





commerce. 


ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies 








RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘“Biues” and all attend- 


the blood, strengthens the nerves, 


i the whole 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up 
yystem and makes you a new creature. I: not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


JAXATIVE 


vigor which makes 
life worth 
living. 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


It contains 
po narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 


for physicians’ use. Ask y 


FREE SAMPLE. 





book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, 

it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, ant. 





our druggist for a 
If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 
sufficient for you to try 


Don’t delay sending. 





Mr. W. I. Buchanan, who developed 
such masterful executive ability as Su- 
perintendent of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, and has since had several years 
acquaintance with the South American 
problems, as the representative to the 
United States to the Argentine Republic, 
is the Director-General of this Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, and this in itself suffices 
to insure its success and merit as an ex- 
hibition of American development and 
possibilities. No man knows better than 
he what is needed to bring about a larger 
and more sympathetic acquaintance be- 
tween the different countries and peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere, or what are 
the barriers to be removed in order to 
enlarge our trade relations with each oth- 
er. Not without good reason do we look 
forward to the Pan-American Exposition 
of 191, under the direction of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, as providing a model for all fu- 
ture expositions. 

It is of special interest to us, as it will 
be to all dairymen, to learn that Mr. Bu- 
chanan is planning for another test of 
dairy cattle, on somewhat the same lines 
as were followed at Chicago in 18%, but 
to last only some twenty or thirty days, 
and to be freed from all misleading and 
useless complications and conditions. It 
is to be expected, we think, that he will 
develop “rules and regulations” out of his 
own experience, and will not invite the 
different societies representing breeds, to 
come in and wrangle and then, because 
they cannot have every minor point de- 
cided to their satisfaction, stay out. 


NOTES. 





SILAGE.—The results obtained from 
feeding ensilage as compared with dried 
fodder have been surprising to many. 
We are all willing to accept the teachings 
of the chemist that the value of any fod- 
der depends upon the amount of digestible 
matter it contains. We are also ready 
to conclude, with him, that the putting of 
any article into a silo cannot add to its 
food values. Still, every farmer who has 
fed ensilage and intelligently observed 
results is willing to affirm that there is a 
value to it that the chemist does not find. 
This conclusion has also been reached by 
nearly, if not quite, all of the experiment 
stations where exhaustive feeding trials 
have been made. 

Professor Henry says: 


1. The losses of nutrients in the two 
methods of curing are practically the 
same. 


2. There is little difference in the diges- 
tibility of corn silage and the same fod- 
der in a dried form. 

3. When areas of the corn field are com- 
pared for making milk there is a gain for 
the silage of from five to eleven per cent. 
Averaging the results obtained by Pro- 
fessor Henry we find a net gain of eight 
pounds of food in every 100 pounds han- 
died. When viewed in this light it should 
become apparent to all that the silo has 
an important place in our agriculture. 
B. WALKER M’'KEEN, 
Secretary Maine State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 





THE FARM AS A FACTORY. 





Our modern agriculture demands that 
the farm shall be something more than a 
mere producer of raw material to be 
worked into a finished product by some 
one else. The times are so rapidly chang- 
ing in this particular that the best farms 
all over the country now conform more 
nearly to this changed order of things. 
Where it was the custom a few years ago 
to grow cattle, hogs, and sheep, merely 
that they might be sold as “‘stockers’’ to 
some man who completed the process by 


fattening and marketing them, they are 
now fattened and finished at home and by 
the man who grew them. Farm cheese 








and farm dairy butter are now taking 
high rank and serve as other examples of 


|farm manufacture. Farm cured hams 
j and farm made sausages may also be re- 
|ferred to. Of course all these changes 
| and tendencies—and we have only pointed 
j out a few of them—call for better and 
more businesslike methods on the farm. 
They call, above all else, for a strong, 
durable and highly efficient power. If 
the power is portable it possesses many 
advantages over the stationary power. In 
many sections it is found advantageous to 
have a community power—one which is’ 
owned conjointly by several farmers and 
which may travel about from farm to 
farm as needed, supplying power for 
threshing, cutting ensilage and other feed, 
grinding grain, sawing wood, etc., etc. 
Among these powers especially well 
adapted to this use is the Rumely trac- 
tion engine, a cut of which we show with 
this article. The Rumely engines differ 
from others of their class in their easy 
steaming qualities, ana that they possess 
unusual actual horse power. In addition 
they are very simple and easy to handle. 
Their traction qualities are excellent and 
make them fast travelers on the road. It 
will be well for any farmer, or associa- 
tion of farmers who think of buying an 





engine, to look into the merits of the 
Rumely before buying. Address the 
Rumely Company, La Porte, Ind., for 


handsome free catalog. 
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BY THE KANSAS CITY 
The reputation of Kansas City asa 


electricity. The stable will 


be used by the National Shorthorn and 


NEW STOCK PAVILION FOR PEDIGREED CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, NOW BEING ERECTED 
STOCK YARDS COMPANY AT KANSAS C:TY, 


MISSOURI. 
market for pedigreed stock has grown 


to such an extent as to require a structure devoted entirely to its use. This 
building will occupy a little more than half an ordinary city block, will be 
built mainly of brick and will cost about $40,000.00, There will be stall capa- 
city forthree hundred cattle and open 
arranged Sale Ring of any like building in the world. 
will have a seating mou of eight hundred, heated by steam and lighted by 

ave ample wash rooms furnished with both hot and 
cold water for use of exhibitors. The building will be completed Sept. 1st. It will 


more, with the best 
The ampitheatre 


ns for as man 


National Hereford Breeders Associations 


for the sale cattle at their great Show in Kaneas City, O~*cher 16th-26th, 1900. 
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or cram 
ings instead of one, asin mrnt:s 
replaced without removing o- 
free circulars of 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
SAMSON wind mitt 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
and as its name indicates. is the strongest 


overhanging strain 

» as the load is on four bear- 
mill: Bearings be 
part of mill from tower. 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? | ciums_ 





Fairban me 

Morse & Cevdling 3 Peal 

Com . ae oe 
|g pg Los Angeles 














WELLDRILLING 
ne 


KELLY & TANEYHILL, Waterloo, lowa. 


os A ese Ft0ee., . 
THE ELECTRIC 
are good wheelsand they 































Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWIGE-A-WEEK 
FRREPU BLIC 


OF 8ST. LOUIS 
For one year. It wil! 


pay you a hundredfold. ¢ 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 

HOME OF 

YOUR OWN 

Read ‘'The Corn Belt,” a handsome 

monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in — for a 
year's subscription to Cor» Batt, 
20g Adams St., Chicago. 


A. 


LIGHTNING WEL. MACHY, 
Swe ane) 
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WURAS 


AS.TEX 


SPECIAL PRICES »-;. 
Trial. Guaranteed. able 
aad Combination a, 

Z osGooDd eee site 

. BINCHAMTON,N.Y- 
‘De FB May. Bicominetce. 


FARMS. 
STOCK FARM sSrcserses ast 
stable. tool , all fenced, two hay yards, wi!! 


cut $500 worth of bay this season ; situated in South- 
eastern Idaho; open 























BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 
and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on con- 
signment. Hudeen Bros. Com. Co. 

Refer to any Banker of Rural Word. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








The Strawberry Crop of 1900 at Bluffton, 
: Mo. 


| 
The strawberry is becoming one of | 
,ost important fruits in our country, and | 
- no longer considered a luxury simply | 
for the few and rich, but almost a neces- 
sity among the masses. Strawberries have 
meen so cheap for the last few years that 
poor in the cities can afford to 


ven the 
ois them. If there is a better dish than 
strawberries with sugar and cream on 


I have never yet eaten it. 


them 
rop this season was @ fair one, and 


pe th a little money, which is all right, | 
for 1 put a great deal of labor on these 
plots. This makes that part even, but the 
yeasure and benefit to health that were 
gotten is where the fun comes in. Hav- 


ing them two times, and often three 
times a day, on the table at meals, and 
then not @ little saucerful, but big ones 
heaped up, is what we enjoyed for a whole 
month. Even now, June 15, we can gather 
a mess for dinner. Any one can imagine 
how this cuts into the profits of a crop, 
there is a family of ten at the table 


whe “ 
and considerable company besides. Why 
farmers in general do not raise them for 
their own use I cannot understand. They 


are as easily grown as cabbage or beans, 
yet not one family in 1,000 has them. 
: Now that the season is past, or nearly 


a little history of their behavior may | 





inte rest others and give an opportunity to 
make comparisons with the conduct of 
e same varieties on their grounds. Those 
| giving us some berries are the Gandy 


th 


stil 


and Beder Wood, the latter being also 
among the earliest, a berry that I would 
not like to be without, The Gandy did 
splendidly this season, although hereto- | 
fore it has been too shy a bearer. Thomp- ' 


son’s Earliest, Darling, Meek’s Early, Be- 
der Wood and the Excelsior gave us the 
first ripe berries on May 1, There was so 
little difference that it would be difficult 
to give any one of these varieties the 
credit of being the earliest. All of these 

of fair size and. quality, fairly pro- 
ductive and well worth growing. 

The Excelsior is a new one and bids fair 
to rank among the most valuable. Some 
say that it is too acid, but sugar cures 
that It is immensely productive and will 
be a good shipper. The plant is strong 
and healthy and makes runners freely. 

The Clyde again did the pretty thing. 
Sunnyside has come to stay. Pride of 
Cumberland is simply a wonder; large, 
handsome in form, beautiful in color, im- 
mensely productive, holds its fruit high 
up and will keep two days after being 
picked. 

Seaford, Young, Hall, Nick Ohmer and 
Mapilus all along side of each other are 
number one berries. Of the quite new 
ones, New York and Corsican have dis- 
appointed me; but we must not condemn 
on the first crop. Thompson's No. 122 is a 
match for any one that has yet come 
out. His Ida is also a very promising one. 
Ruby and Vories are two that shall keep 
a place on my grounds. Crescent and 
Warfield that are still grown by some are 
no good with me. Bubach still holds its 
place as one of the best. Henry Ward ' 
Beecher is a failure. Enhance, Tennessee 
Prolific, Plow City, Cole’s No. 130, Ger- 
trude, Marguerite and Brunette are all 
worth growing. 

Parker Earle is still my choice berry, 
but it makes so few runners that I usual- 
ly buy my plants of some one for whom 
they seem to run better. Two years ago 
I got some thousands from Michigan, the 
express charges being more than the 
plants cost. It would be ungenerous if I 
were to omit Lady Thompson, which is 
my choice for eating from the plants. 
This season this variety was in full bloom 
when the others were done blooming, 
making it a safe one to plant where late 
frosts are common. Then, again, it will 
stand a drouth that will kill out most va- 
rieties. It is of fair size and pale in color, 
a sort of pink, to which some object as 
not being attractive; but I consider it a 
beauty, sweetest of all and in form per- 
fection. There are blossoms on the plants 
now and we may pick a few berries for 
weeks yet. 

Two that I got last spring a year ago, 
the Australian and Mexican, planted in 
the same row, are just alike and so much 
resemble the old Cumberland in foliage, 
flower and fruit that I consider them 
that variety. They bore a better crop 
than the Cumberland did for me. This 
may be because of coming from other 
grounds. The Cumberland was let run 
out because of its shy bearing. These 
two will be given further trial. 

What to plant is not a question with 
me, but what not to plant is the query. I 
can take ten sets each of five varieties 
and make a success with them. The trou- 
ble with me is that I cannot help getting 
nearly all the new ones that come out, 
even if I never get my money back. This 
is a risk anyhow, when we pay at the rate 
of $% per dozen for plants. 

Questions that are coming in as to what 
to do with the old beds will be answered 
Soon. Here the dams I made to conserve 
Water were not needed, as we got just 
enough rain for the crop, and not too 
much 

A storm a few nights ago wrecked a 
number of my trees and lashed some 
Srape vines from their moorings. 

SPRAYING.—June 14 I gave my grapes 
the second spraying with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture, and found some grapes rotting. Now 
we will soon see if we have made a hit or 
not. One thing vexes me, that is that 
there is more mildew on my grapes than 
l ever had before. But I suppose the 
Spraying will cure it. In carrying my can 
the spray got on my trousers along the 
knee, and running down irritated the 
skin, and now I am walking lame. This is 
mentioned as a caution to others. A friend 
ot mine was nearly laid up once by get- 
pr. | his back rubbed by carrying a knap- 
of pis. er. My next spraying will be 
pet Pro of the Hale type, which 
staat : - I will thus test the effective- 

of spraying for it. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


MONEY IN CHERRIES. 


Cyrus Lenhart had the cherries picked 
om seven trees at his home in this city 
: onday, says Monett, Mo., “Eagle.” He 
‘oon 7% gallons from the 7 trees, one 
one b ee 24 gallons which he sold 
aaa stems and measured in quart, 
will be at 30 cents per gallon. Thus it 
that ant — that one tree yielded fruit 
pe: rar ' tor $7.50. At the rate of 75 gal- 
to nal ‘ trees it will be seen that there 
biet ng except a jack mine that will 

cherries. The net profits per acre 
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HOW TO MAKE ORCHARDS PAY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A preceding | 


Paper on this subject was devoted to the 
explanation of plans, therein given, for 
making money out of our orchards. We 
shall now consider the practical way to 
use the soy bean, the cow pea and the 
hog intelligently, so as to develop the best 
possible quality in our fruit, to make the 
best possible pork, and to build up or en- 
rich the soil in our orchards. The plans 
mentioned only made available the stored | 
up plant food in the soil. Except the small 
amount of grain fed the hogs in No. 2 
neither plan added one ounce of plant 
food to the soil. Such a system if kept up 
would soon use all this food, a depreciat- 
ing crop would follow and the trees be 
short lived. 

The following table is taken from the | 
August, 18%, number of the “Southern | 
Planter.”’ The yield was cut and weighe | 
in a green state, at a stage of develop- | 
ment suitable for hay or to be plowed un- 
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Soy beans 91g 17 44 115 $34.05 
Cow peas S 23 17 $18.30 





The value of these elements of plant 
food is based upon equivalent parts in 
commercial fertilizers, valuing nitrogen at 
15c per pound and phosphates and potash 
at 5c per pound each. This nitrogen 
comes from the air; the phosphates and 
potash are pumped up from the deeper 
earth by the long tap roots which will 
grow down into the hardest subsoil. If 
we should let these crops mature the seed 
it would add but little to their manure or 
feed value. 

It is a well-established scientific fact 
that food passing through an animal loses 
a very small per cent of its fertilizing 
quality, so that hogging off these crops 
in the orchard takes less than ten per 
cent of the manure value off the land in 
the meat product. These results will not 
be had at first in many instances. Where 
soil is very thin and has little vegetable 
matter in it the micro-organisms or bac- 
terial life will be wanting and it will take 
some time to inoculate the soil, but a very 
conservative estimate based upon our own 
experience and that of others warrants us 
in promising half the estimated value the 
first, and an increasing value each year to 
the full value in two or three years. So 
much for soil food, tree food and apple 
food. With trees properly fed we might 
expect apples properly fatted. 

We call very careful attention to what 
follows: Can we improve upon the fixed 
laws of Mother Nature as to the manner 
of maturing fruits and seeds? She never 
varies, never changes her well-known 
laws. We all know that corn, wheat and 
oats have their greatest leaf development 
when they come into bloom; we all know 
that we cultivate or stir the ground to air 
it; many of us know that to stir wheat 
and oats ground and air it increases the 
yield; many of us know to our sorrow 
that to disturb the soil when the crop is 
in bloom or after bloom, lessens our 
yield. The fruit tree, making its bud in 
the fall before it blooms, is at that stage 
when the ground must not be disturbed in 
August and September. Applying these 
well known facts to what we shall call 
“our plan” of making money out of our 
orchards, we have principally in view, at 
this time of the year, a well-developed 
fruit bud and maturing of the fruit crop. 
Now a word as to mechanical conditions 
and results: For young trees we would 
use the plow, for older and bearing trees 
we would use the disc. If this work can 
be done two weeks before time to plant, 
it is much better, as it gives time for the 
soil to settle and the weed seed near the 
surface to germinate. When ready to 
plant, which must not be done until 
ground and weather are both warm, thor- 
oughly cultivate the soil to compact it and 
kill the weeds. (We find it pays to do 
part of our cultivation of all crops before 
we plant them.) Plant one-fourth of your 
orchard in early black-eye bunch peas; 
one-fourth in dwarf soy beans; the re- 
maining half in medium soy beans. The 
planting can all be done at one time. You 
thus secure a succession of hog feed from 
August to Christmas. Plant in rows 24 
inches apart; never broadcast peas or 
beans if you expect the best results. You 
ean do the work with a grain drill, or 
what is better, mark off the ground and 
use a one-horse corn drill; don’t use a 
planter with press wheel on peas or beans. 
When the cro» is four to six inches high 
take a weeder, or lever harrow with 
sharp teeth, harrow them thoroughly. 
This kills the second crop of weeds, but 
doesn’t hurt the beans or peas, fines the 
ground and begins our dust mulch. If the 
weather is dry, roll with heavy roller soon 
after the harrowing; if crab grass shows 
up go over them again with weeder or 
harrow. They may look a little sickly, 
but in 48 hours will be up and in business. 

In the method outlined we are bowing 
in obedience to the pattern set by Nature 
and worked out by our experience in the 
matter of the use of sunshine and shade. 
In the early growth of grain or fruit it is 
the activity of the nitrogen element of 
plant food using air, heat, sunshine and 
moisture that gives us wood, leaf, stalk 
and stem. Nitrogen is the active, moving, 
working force of nature working to the 
point where new life forces must be de- 
veloped; making receptacles into which 
new life centers can be conceived, or the 
fertilizing period operate in fulfilling the 
law of reproduction. 

We orchardists know the value of sum- 
mer cultivation; some of us by bitter ex- 
perience know it must not be continued 
into the fall months or immature soft 
wood, easily winter killed, will follow. 
This new wood is made at the expense of 
the fruit buds. It is known that a mead- 
ow sod, either grass or clover, is the very 
dryest ground in August, September or 
November we can find on the farm. While 
the grass or clover was shading the 
ground the feeding roots of our trees were 
near the surface for plant food, apple 
food and moisture. Cut this shade crop 
off in the hot, dry summer and the ground 
will quickly bake and literally cook, kill- 
ing the surface tree roots. Deprived of 
this source of moisture and food the ap- 
ries will drop off, stop growing, prema- 
turely mature, or ripen and lack taste, or 
quality, size and color. So much for the 
hay raisers who try to grow hay crops in 
orchards. ” : 

Opposed to this, our plan gives the need- 
ed summer cultivation, loosens the 
ground, gives us the dust mulch and ren- 
ders the ground in the best possible me- 
chanical condition for our tree roots to go 
on undisturbed in perfecting the crop and 





Would be about $700 for a single crop. 





preparing fruit buds for next year’s crop. 














| 


When the scorching, blistering days of 
August and September come there will be 
an immense leafage and the ground will 
be shaded with a rank growth of “sun 
plants.” Thé hotter the sun the greener 
and brighter the leaves. It is also known 
to pea and bean growers that this dense 
shade not only keeps the ground cool, but 
that under this leafage the ground is al- 
ways moist. Their leaves will be drinking 
ia nitrogen, their tap roots will be deep 


| in the soil pumping up phosphoric acid for 
| apple, 


pea and bean seeds; potash for 


| tree, bean and pea wood, and carbona- 
|; ceous matter; moisture for the develop- 


ment of tree growth, apple growth, pea 
and bean growth filling out big, round, 
richly colored apples and perfect seeds. 
Knowing that 61.4 per cent of an apple is 
water are we exercising common business 
sense when we fail to supply that part of 
apple development most essential, yes 


4 | upon which the best result is absolutely 


dependent? Water is the one quality we 
pay a terrible penalty for neglecting to 
provide. 

We must not neglect to call your atten- 
tion to another very important matter. 
Peas and beans are in their greenest stage 
of growth when we are often losing thou- 
sends of trees and dollars from fires set 
by railroads and hunters in August and 
September. Where peas and beans grow 
there is no possible danger from fire. 

Will we stumble over this opportunity 
and make another failure, or will we see 
that it is brought before us, embrace it 
and turn it to our profit? Shall we do the 
best we know and prosper by growing the 
best apples in the world, or shall we sit 
down and let some one else have that 
which is offered to us? 

With the following point we close: 
Beans, peas and clover are the only ten- 
ants we have ever had on our farm that 
pay their rent a year in advance. They 
are never dishonest, always do what they 
promise. They borrow from the air $10 to 
$25 worth of nitrogen a year for each acre 
they occupy; fix it on their roots and 
leave it there for me to use the next year. 
They bore my ground full of little holes to 
help air it and fix it so it can breathe 
deeply. They have no insect friends to 
become my enemies. Full barns and bins, 
and fat stock give me a heart full of 
thankfulness for such results, 

ROBERT C. 

Richland Co.,, Ill. 


MORRIS. 


BIRDS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have not 
written much about birds for a long time, 
and perhaps would not to-night but for 
the fact that I made a kind of a discov- 
ery a few weeks ago. 

There is a large sycamore tree standing 
about 100 feet from my east porch and I 
find that there are at least five kinds of 
birds nesting in it. First, in the top limb 
a red-head woodpecker dwells; in a knot 
hole not over ten feet below, a screech 
owl has its nest of young; in the hollow 
end of an extending limb a sparrow-hawk 
is sitting on its eggs; a summer red bird 
is building on a lower limb, and a wren 
has raised its brood in the roots. Now, 
this is no fancy story, but a plain fact, 
and I was very much surprised to note it. 
Twenty-four years ago I had a check list 
of nearly 70 kinds of birds all more or less 
common at some season of the year. I do 
not have the time to note such things 
now, but am sure that at least 25 of these 
are very rare if not entirely missing. 

I have seen but two or three pairs of 
wood thrushes this spring; the water 
wren has not been seen for years. One 
of the boys saw a pair of scarlet tanagers 


last week; we very seldom see them 
now. The wild pigeon has not been seen 
for nearly 20 years, the rain crows or 


cuckoos are few for the last few years, 
and I do not know when I have seen a 
Baltimore oriole. The city pothunter, es- 
pecially if he be of foreign birth, is the 
worst enemy of birds we have, and he 
shoots and traps all sorts without excep- 
tion. Of course cutting away the timber 
in many places is responsible for a scar- 
city of birds, and hundreds of nests are 
destroyed every year in hedge trimming, 
fence row cleaning, mowing and other 
necessary farm operations. Crows and 
jays are accused of nest robbing, but of 
these we have very few. I saw a flock of 
crows inflict capital punishment on one of 
their number a few years ago. The crows 
all sat on a tree and made speeches 
awhile, then they set onto one and in a 
few minutes he—or she—was dead and 
minus most of its feathers. 

I think that if everybody would prac- 
tice shooting at English sparrows, as my 
boys do, they would soon be much less nu- 
merous. I do not believe that there are 
half a dozen nests on the farm, but 
neighbors raise a good many and they 
took most of my seed Kaffir corn last fall. 

Blacksnakes are great destroyers of 
birds and also of mice. If they would let 
the birds alone I would never kill one, but 
as it is we kill every snake we find. 

Several years ago I watched a battle 
between a blacksnake and a pair of cat- 
birds which were defending their nest. The 
birds had the best of it when I took a 
hand and finished Brer Snake. 

We formerly had a great many pewees; 
this year I saw only a single one. Some 
bird men say that this scarcity is due to 
the fact that iron bridges have taken the 
place of the old wooden ones where nests 
of the pewees were always found. 

It does one good to see the orchard 
orioles go into the nest of caterpillars; 
they eat all they can and then tear up the 
nest. 1 have watched them do this more 
than half a dozen times. 

There are more doves’ nests than usual 
this season. I have no patience with the 
man who shoots a dove for the little dark 
tough meat on its poor little bones. 

If spiders are to be classed as beneficial 
then wrens and bluebirds are harmful 
birds, as their food consists more of spi- 
ders than of anything else. 

I like both of these birds, Sut am very 
much in doubt as to the good they do. 

I have shot a few quail in my time, per- 
haps 100 in all, but I will not shoot any 
more; quails never do harm and are at 
work 365 days in the year for the benefit 
of the farmer. They live for the greater 
part of the year on seeds of our most nox- 
ious weeds, and are one of the very few 
birds that eat chinch bugs by the tens of 
thousands. 

I don’t like a robin at all; he comes 
along early in spring, eats a few earth- 
worms, then goes off until late cherry 
time. Then he comes back and brings a 
crowd along, and they clean out a good- 
sized tree while you take your Sunday 
morning nap. 

It is to the interest of every farmer to 
protect the birds to the full extent of his 
power, never destroy a nest, feed them in 
winter and enforce the laws for their pro- 
tection against hunters. Cc. D. LYON. 

Ohio. 








KEEP THE GARDEN CLEAN 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I: is truly a 
pity that so many families 


country are unnecessarily deprived of that 


which is the source of 80 much health, 
wealth and comfort, a go vegetable 
garden. 

The writer has heard a number of farm- 


ers say upon being reminded that they 
should have a garden that it does not pay 
to waste precious time fooling with a gar- 
den. In truth, the man who has no gar- 
den is really the one who loses the most 
time; for instance, we all know there is a 
loss of time between jobs, and with a gar- 


den near the house this otherwise lost 
time can be saved. 
The land question is certainly no ex- 


cuse, because in many cases ever so much 
more good land than would be needed for 
a garden is occupied by unsightly weeds. 
And now a suggestion to those who 
really have a good early garden, followed 


year by way of keeping weeds from going 
to seed, to say nothing of the products 
which in some cases give even better sat- 
isfaction than the first crop 

EDWIN H 
Madison Co., Ill. 


RIEHL. 


CONSERVING SOIL MOISTURE 
In July and August, when the sun evap- 
orates moisture from the garden very 
rapidly, how to conserve the moisture is a 
subject in which many people are inter- 
ested. The plan of conserving moisture 
by an earth mulch made by frequent cul- 
tivation, says “Vick’s Magazine,’ may be 
the best one when growing farm crops, 
but for the gardener who practices an in- 
tensive system, and who plants so closely 
that large quantities of water are re- 
quired, the moisture which can be con- 
served by an earth mulch is not sufficient 
for the needs of the plants. During a 
drouth of two weeks in August, I have 
had plants wilt to the ground, although 
an earth mulch was kept around them. I 
suppose everyone who has cultivated the 
soil has noticed the difference in soil as to 
absorbing and retaining moisture—how 
gravelly and sandy soils rapidly lose their 
moisture after rain, when exposed to hot 
sunshine, and that loamy soils full of 
humus retain their moisture for a longer 
time. Water soon percolates through a 
gravel bed, but a well drained loam full 
of humus absorbs and retains water like a 
sponge, and under the right 
conserves a constant supply of moisture 
for the growing plant. Water is the ve- 
hicle that makes soluble and conveys the 
plant food in the soil through the struct- 
ure of the plant; hence the plant cannot 
make a large growth without an adequate 
supply of water. Few people realize the 
large quantities of water needed in hot, 
dry weather to supply the loss from evap- 
oration and transpiration of plants. An 
ordinary plant leaf contains 10,000 pores 
to the square inch. Through these pores 
the plant is constantly transpiring in the 
hot days when the sun shines, and in a 
closely planted field the water pumped up 
from the soil through the roots by this 
process is two to four pints of water per 
square foot in twehty-four hours, or from 
50 to 100 tons per acre. This is in addition 
to the water which the soil loses by evap- 
oration and percolation; hence we see the 
importance of conserving all the moisture 
the soil gets from its natural sources, and 
supplementing it by irrigation when cir- 
cumstances permit. Even in the very best 
soils, the gardener who plants closely, 
must late in the summer when the plants 
are large, to obtain the best results, use 
means of conserving the moisture, or pro- 


viding more than the soil gets from its 
natural sources. 


treatment 


BLACK-KNOT AND PEACH YEL- 
LOWS. 


Black-knot is a fungous disease affect- 
ing the plum, cherry and kindred tree 
fruits. The Damson among plums, and 
the Morello class among cherries are the 
most susceptible. 

SUMMER TREATMENT.—Beginning 
with the growing season the knots devel- 
op rapidly. They should be cut off as 
soon as seen and burned at once. The 
badly infected branches should be cut off 
below point of infection and burned, not 
left under the tree, nor piled In heaps and 
left in the orchard. 

WINTER TREATMENT. — Affected 
trees that have been properly treated 
during the growing period will be free 
from knots, generally speaking. Should 
any remain after the leaves have fallen 
they should be cut off and burned, and 
badly affected branches also, not later 
than February 15th, as the spores or seeds 
are then ripe. A large majority of young 
trees can be saved by judicious pruning 
and will ultimately become healthy; oth- 
erwise the trees will die and infect others 
in your and your neighbors’ orchard. 


PEACH YELLOWS. 

Yellows is a highly contagious, incura- 
ble disease of the peach. Trees affected 
with it should be destroyed at the earliest 
possible moment by uprooting and digging 
them out and burning roots, trunk and 
branches, including fruit, on site. No 
remedy save that has proven successful. 
Dragging diseased trees or branches 
through an orchard will infect healthy 
trees. 

Late summer and fall are the most 
favorable times for detection of yellows 
by symptoms of fruit and twigs. These 
are: 1, Premature ripening of the fruit, 
which is highly colored and spotted and 
has the flesh marbled with red. 2. Pre- 
mature unfolding of winter buds. 3. Ab- 
normal development of new buds in the 
trunk and branches, which grow into 
slender, sickly-looking shoots. 

Bulletins 72 and 92, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, will give fuller in- 
formation, with illustrations. 


STRAWBERRY NAMES. 


In the berry world, we see the name 
of that great strawberry ‘“Bubach” 
most frequently murdered. Some spell 
it Buback, others Bubauch and they pro- 
nounce it anything but correctly. The 
correct pronunciation is Bubaw and it is 
correctly spelled Bubach. I wrote to the 
originator, the late John G. Bubach for 
the correct spelling, etc. “Michel” is 
spelled and pronounced Mitchells, Mi- 
chael, etc. It should be spelled Michel 
and pronounced Mishel. Parker Earle 
was named after a man by that name. 
It is not Parker’s Early as many make 
it. I suspect that the Bisel strawberry is 
misspelled and pronounced. So also the 
Loudon raspberry, the Houghton goose- 
berry and of course most everybody will 
mispronounce the new Mersereau black- 
berry.—Exchange. 








by an enormous crop of weeds Why not 
clean up the garden after the early vege- | 
tables have fulfilled their mission and 
grow a later crop of cabbage, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, beets, beans, etc. By so doing 
much labor is saved for the following 


|A NEWTON COUNTY STRAWBERRY 


ving in the | 





GROWER. 


Mr. John Welker took in $140 for straw- 
berries the past season, grown on a one- 
acre patch. He doubtless did most of the 
work connected with growing and mar- 


keting them himself, and it is safe to say 


that after deducting all cash outlay for 
crates and picking, that he cleared more 
than $100 on this one-acre patch Many a 
man will work harder on a _ ten-acre 
wheat or corn crop and not clear as much 
money from the operation, to say noth- 


ing of using an acre of land ten times 
larger.—Seneca (Mo.) Dispatch 


GRAPEVINES AS PORCH CLIMBERS 





A great deal is written about clematis, 
wistaria and other well known ornamen- 
tal climbers; but the fact remains that 


thousands of farm-house porches 
bare in summer 
winter. Why? 
for one 


are 
tree is in 

Well, question 
else to answer—the vine- 
less verandas are there; and our one pur- 


as 
as an apple 
that’s a 
some 


pose just now is to humbly suggest an 
easy and inexpensive way of filling the 
“aching void,"’ writes W. E. Andrews 


Some farmers seem to have an innate 
dislike to sending away to a nursery for 
ornamental stock with unfamiliar names 
and unknown habits. To such farmers- 
and to many others—we say, plant a few 
grape vines around that bare porch. 
Awhile ago we suggested the possibilities 
of a common hop vine as an ornamental 
climber. This time we suggest the effect 
of using ordinary 
what a little taste 
and training will 
common of vines. 


grapevines—showing 
and care in pruning 
do for even the most 
A great mass of thick 
leaves completely covering the porch or 
house, is not—except in certain 
the most artistic or satisfactory method 
of vine ornamentation. A graceful, cling- 
ing suggestion of foliage is often more 
pleasing to the eye, more sanitary, and 
more tasty than a full supply would be. 


cases— 


THE PEAR BLIGHT 

Pear orchards on the eastern shore and 
in western Maryland examined within 
the past few days show that in certain 
varieties, such as Bartletts and LeContes, 
the blossoms and young fruit are practi- 
cally all dead Kieffers suffered 
much less than some but even 
these, when growing near other varieties 
that are more susceptible to blight, 
sometimes seriously affected. Since 
blossoms that attacked by 
blight are past the important 
question is, how can the trees themselves 
be saved? The organisms that have 
stroyed the blossoms are still alive, and 
are working their way downward between 
the bark and the wood, and unless some- 
thing is done promptly, the lives of thou- 





have 
others, 


are 
the 
have been 
recovery, 


de- 


sands of pear trees will be destroyed. 
Fortunately, in most of the trees exam- 
ined to-day, the blight has extended but 
a little distance below the point of at- 


tack; hence by removing the fruit spurs 
a large majority of the organisms will be 
destroyed. In a short time the disease 
will extend downward through the spurs 
into the branches, and finally into the 
trunks of the trees, which will eventually 
become girdled. The only known remedy 
for this disease consists in cutting out 
and burning the diseased twigs and 
branches. If this is done promptly, thou- 
sands of trees that would otherwise be 
destroyed by the blight may be saved, but 
every day reduces the chance of saving 


the trees. Care should be taken not to 
spread the disease by means of the knife, 
and each time after cutting a diseased 


branch the instrument should be dipped in 
a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid, or 
the blade should be wiped with a cloth 
moistened with the solution. The preva- 
lence of the blight this year arises from 
the fact that a number of blighted trees 
were allowed to remain over winter, and 
to blossom this spring. It is important 
therefore that we take warning from this 
experience and see to it that all blighted 
trees are freed from the blight before 
next blossoming season arrives. It is a 
safe rule to cut whenever and wherever 
the blight appears, but it is especially im- 
portant that no cases be allowed to win- 
ter over. 

In numerous instances we have found 
that the cutting was not severe enough 
to remove all of the blight, and as a con- 
sequence the organisms have continued 
their work almost as rapidly as if no cut- 
ting had been done, until the whole tree- 
top was lifeless. The cut surfaces should 
be examined, and unless they show per- 
fectly healthy wood and bark, the saw or 
knife should be disinfected and the same 
branch cut again still lower. It is very 
important that a close watch be kept 
upon the trees even after they have been 
carefully gone over, and should more of 
the blight appear, it should be promptly 
removed. Considering the rapidity with 
which the blight has increased during the 
past two seasons, it is evident that the 
most heroic efforts must be made to keep 
it in check, or certain varieties of pears 
in this state will be doomed. If trees now 
standing are not worth the struggle, they 
should be dug up and burned at once. 

It must be remembered that the same 
blight readily attacks the apple and the 
quince, and occasionally other kinds of 
fruit trees. While the blight was very 
destructive to apple blossoms last year, 
it is thus far much less serious this sea- 
son. In whatever trees it occurs, how- 
ever, it should be cut out, since it is pos- 
sible for it to spread from the apple to 
the pear, or from the pear to the quince, 
ete. CHAS. O. TOWNSEND, 

State Pathologist. 

Maryland Agricultural College. 


She Rpiary. 


CAUSES OF SWARMING. 











As an influence in swarming, I do not 
know what difference there would be as 
between old and young bees, for I have 
not observed on this point, says a writer 
in *"Bee-Keepers’ Review.” I do know that 
heat bears no little influence. For the 
whole of my apicultural life, it has been 
my custom to discourage swarming. Be- 
fore the flow and when they are not mak- 
ing a living, if I can keep them with just 
enough stores to keep breeding going on 
nicely, I have very little swarming, even 
though the colony be strong and the 
weather hot. The same conditions with 
plenty of stores will increase the swarm- 
ing probably 25 per cent. Add next, nec- 
tar from the fields, in plenty, and the 
swarming fever goes up to a high pitch. 

Many bees, much brood, abundance of 
nectar, a crowded condition and hot 
weather will bring about swarming in a 
high degree if the time be May or June, 
a slight decrease for July, and rapidly di- 
minishing toward the close of the sum- 
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‘ART right. 
or priming 


is the foundation. 


will adhere to the surface. 


In painting, the first 
It 


It is a mistake 


coat is important. 


to think anything is good enough 
If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, etc., 
is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 


The only safe paint for priming is Pure 


It combines with the oil, form- 


ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 


The brands in 


the margin are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphiet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints"’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 
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The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. 
best and surest fiel 

orn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 

Send for prices. 

ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Natural Ferti- 
results. Field results 





SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayion ST.. AND THE River, Cnicaao. 
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mer. The absence of any of these factors 
lessen swarming. Take away the surplus 
of bees and you take away swarming. 
Leave the bees and take the brood and 
Jou stop it. Leave both bees and brood 
and take away the feed, and there is no 
swarming. Abundance of old stores will 
be a stimulus to swarming in about 25 to 
50 per cent as compared with nectar-gath- 
ering. 


All the other conditions present and 
temperature below normal will retard 
swarming 20 to 256 per cent as against ex- 
cessive heat. A crowded condition with 
all the other factors present, will aug- 


ment swarming 20 to 40 per cent. Giving 
full sets of extracting-combs and abun- 
dance of room will decrease swarming 
much more than the same room if they 
have to build the comb. Any manage- 


ment that takes the bees out of the brood- 
chamber, thus making it so convenient 
for the bees to congregate in the super, 
is why those run for extracted, swarm 
less than those run for comb, It relieves 
the pressure of both bees and honey in 
the brood-nest. Bees, brood and nectar 
are the three prime factors necessary to | 
swarming. Crowding and heat are sec- 
ondary factors. 





BEES THE FRUITMAN’S AIDS. 





The necessity of cross-pollination of 
fruit bloom is a subject that should never 
be considered threadbare. Prof, Cook says 
his sister in California was wondering, in 
1891, why her fruit trees were not bear- 
ing as well as usual. The trees bloomed, 
but the fruit did not set. Mr, Cook sug- 
gested that it might be caused by a de- 
crease in the number of bees, and accord- 
ingly an apiarist was engaged to remove 
his bees to the place, and at once there 
was a marked benefit. She has kept the 
apiary there ever since. She feels that 
she can afford to pay for the presence of 
the bees, and she is right. While other 
insects might help toward pollination, this 
incident shows that bees are the thing 
for the business, and that in their absence 
the hope of a good fruit crop rests on a 
slim foundation.—American Bee Journal. 


REARING QUEEN BEES. 





To secure good, large, prolific queens, 
they should be reared at swarming time. 
Early queens are what every beekeeper 
wants, and the best queens are reared un- 
der the swarming impulse, says F.G. Her- 
man in “Orange Judd Farmer.’”’ At that 
time the larva is fed profusely with royal 
jelly, and large, long-lived queens result. 
There is no danger of small, half-chilled 
queens. Five or six days after a swarm 
has issued, go to the parent hive and ex- 
amine for queen cells. You will find any- 
where from one to a dozen scattered 
about the combs, but generally at the bot- 
tom. Take two or more frames of brood 
with adhering bees containing one or 
more queen cells and place in a new hive. 
The young queens will emerge in a day or 


two. One can make from two to five di- 
visions, each nucleus having a _ virgin 
queen. 


When the queens are from seven to ten 
days old they usually go for their wedding 





flight and when successfully mated re- 
turn to their hives to stay for the rest 
of their lives, which is from two to four 
years, never leaving the hive again ex- 





ONEY IN BEES. 
Free our 40 page catalog, tells how to care 
for bees. 10 styles of Bee hives, with 
latest improvements, etc. All kinds of 
Bee-Keepers supplies. Italian Bees and 
Jueges. 


Address. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
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Attention, Farmers! 


Our Celebrated Cylinder 
Grain Cleaners, cleans 
wheat. oats, barley. rye 
. timothy and clover 
't fail to write for 
— testimonials and special 

prices direct from manu- 
facturer to farmer ;address 
Minneapolis Grain Clean- 
er Co., office 222 So. Third 
St.. Minneapolis, Minn 





GOE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 ssceaszivs, s.cacges 





cept at swarming time. Many young 
queens are lost in mating. This is the 
most uncertain thing about queen rear- 
ing. Queens of the current year’s rearing 
will rarely swarm, but I have reared 
queens in May that have built upsostrong 
a colony that they crowded themselves 
out by August. All rules are occasion- 
ally broken by the bees. 





WHAT TO DO WITH SOILED COMBS. 


We had quite an experience a year ago 
with solid combs from colonies having 
died the winter before, and very many 
bee-keepers are more or less troubled with 
such combs every year. The question 
then arises, ‘‘What is the best use we can 
make of these combs?’ I have seen it 


, recommended within a short time to give 


them to young swarms, writes F. Greiner 
in “Gleanings in Bee Culture.” In my ex- 
perience I found that to be the worst use 
I could put them to, and that in the face 
of the fact that sometimes young swarms 
will select for their home a hive that had 
been previously occupied by a colony, and 
is filled with solid combs of the very 
worst character. Many a time have I 
hived swarms into hives full of comb, and 
not very bad comb at that; but in by far 
the most cases the bees would not stay, 
and could not be made to stay, not even 
by caging their queen. With me the bees 
seem to prefer togo back to theirold home 
minus a queen; or if the queen was at lib- 
erty the whole company would respect- 
fully bid me good-by. If one really wishes 
to utilize old combs for his young 
swarms, as good a way as I know of is to 
first let them go through a cleaning pro- 
cess on top of a good strong colony; and 
the more honey is stored in them by that 
colony, the better the result will be. It 
will nearly all be carried up into the sec- 
tions, or used up some way. A young 
swarm hived on solid combs of honey will 
astonish the owner in the amount of sec- 
tion honey it will produce. A few solid 
combs may be given to a young swarm 
at a time, after the same jis well estab- 
lished in a new home, the same as is ad- 
missible or advisable in case of old colo- 
nies. 
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e | CATTLE BARRED FROM MISSOURI. | the class of. cattle that go into pure bred 
ive Stock. 





ug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, El) Paso, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Sept. 4—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smithton, 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas 
Sep. 20.—W. Loveless, Bellflower, lll 
Poland-Chinas. é 
Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, New Holland Ill. 

Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 


Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, IU. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 4.—Martin. Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 


Moines, Ia. ei! 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Horses. 7 

Oct. 14.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ill 
Shorthorns. ; 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Gct. 17.—Arthur H. 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas 


Edenburg, Il! 


Jones, Shorthorns, 


Ott, Shertherns, Hedrick, 
Ta. : 

Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Ill 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, la 


Shorthorns. 


Nov. 15.—8. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 


Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. . B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

March 5, 
Shorthorns, 


STABLE CLEANING TIME. 


19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This is the season of the year when 
every stable should be earefully cleaned 
out, whitewashed and disinfected, says 
the “Farmers’ Advocate."” No matter 
how healthy one’s live stock may be, 
there is always a possibility of some hid- 
den disease “bug” finding lodgment in 
some damp, dark corner, which may find, 
later on, favorable soil upon which to de- 
velop in an animal whose system, from 
become’ susceptible. 
Sunlight is the great germ-destroyer; 
therefore, let it in. Open doors and win- 
dows, thoroughly clean out gutters, stalls 
and passages. Use lime freely, sprinkling 
it into all corners, whitewash walls and 
ceiling, adding, if possible, a little crude 
A whitewashed stable is 
lighter, looks cleaner, more comfortable 
and larger, and smells sweeter. This kind 
of work can be done at odd times with- 
out detracting from the regular work, 
and will be appreciated by man and beast 
when stabling time comes next fall. 


some causes, has 


carbolic acid. 


MILLET AS A FEED FOR CATTLE. 


We noticed in a recent issue of the 
“Prairie Farmer” an inquiry about millet 
as a feed for cattle and horses. We have 
sown from five to fifteen acres of millet 
every year for the past five years and 
have fed it to both horses and cattle, 
writes one of its correspondents. We 
agree with what has already been said 
about it as a feed for horses, as it seems 
to act upon their kidneys, and if it has 
been their exclusive roughness they will 
come out very weak in the spring, thus 
rendering them unfit for hard work. How- 
ever, we have never seen any ill effects 
upon our cattle and if your correspondent 
will feed his cows and calves a variation, 
which is always better, such as corn fod- 
der in the daytime, he may fill up his 
racks at night with millet and be assured 
there will be no harm done his cattle. 
Such has been our experience. We win- 
tered cattle in 1897 without any clover 
hay, nothing but millet with plenty of 
good corn stover, and they came through 
in first-class condition, thrifty and heal- 
thy, leaving no bad effects whatever. 
There is nothing we can sow here that 
will turn out more hay to the acre than 
millet if the seed-bed is properly pre- 
pared. We sow at the rate of three pecks 
to one bushel per acre according to the 
fertility of the soil and cut as soon as it 
is headed, not allowing any of it to seed 
if possible. If the weather is favorable 
we cure as other hay, but if it threatens 
to rain we soon follow the mower with 
rake and shock it up in good-sized shocks, 
then when cured haul it into the barn. 





CATTLE ‘RAISING IN FLORIDA. 


There are a great many herds of cattle 
running at large in this state, but, unlike 
the Western cattle, they have no at- 
tendants. The stockman and his cowboys 
round the cattle up once or twice a year, 
brand the calves and pick out the cattle 
which they wish to dispose of, writes 8. 
Ames in the “American Cultivator.” 

The business is a fairly profitable one, 
as the cattle can find feed for themselves 
all the year around, but the meat lacks 
the flavor of grain-fed animals. The 
stockmen have to burn the grass over, and 
do this by taking a section lying between 
two savannahs to prevent the fire from 
spreading. 

Many of the cattle raised in this state 
have been shipped to Cuba, via Tampa, 
during the last two years, where they 
bring a fair price. 

At a recent convention held by the 
Stockmen’s Association at Kissimmee, 
Profesor Stockbridge advocated the feed- 
ing of cassava and velvet bean, both of 
which can be grown at a small cost. He 
says that beef may be made on this feed 
at a cost of two cents a pound, and an 
experiment shows that in 40 days, 12 head 
of cattle gained over three pounds a day, 
while in 13 different tests in Missouri, 
Kansas and Iowa, the gain was less than 
two pounds on various feed stuff. 

The cattle laws in this state may seem 
peculiar to strangers, for in most states 
the stockmen have to fence their cattle 
in, while here the farmers and truck 
gardeners have to fence the cattle out. 
The cattlemen were the first settlers here 
and they appear to have had their own 
way in law making ever since, but if a 
county so desires it can petition the Leg- 
islature to make it a no-fence section, 
and then the cattlemen leave for other 
parts. 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 


transactions and financially able to carry 
eut any obligation made by, their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 


ledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
ts, 


, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, 75¢ 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best 














| Quarantine Proclamation Issued by Gov. 
Stephens. 
| 





Jefferson City, Mo., June 19.—The fol- 
lowing cattle quarantine proclamation 
was issued by Gov. Stephens to-day: 

By authority vested in me, and in ac- 
cordance with section 10,561, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1899, I, Lon V. Stephens, 
Governor of Missouri, having approved 
the following quarantine regulations 
adopted by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of preventing the 
spread of contagious or Infectious diseases 
among cattle, do hereby promulgate the 
same, and order that the same be ob- 
served and enforced throughout the state. 

Whereas, bovine tuberculosis, a danger- 
ous and infectious disease is known to ex- 


ist more or less extensively among the 


| cattle of the states of Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, - Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, In- 
| diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, California, Kentucky 
|}and Tennessee, and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. 

Whereas, cattle affected with this dis- 


|}ease being brought into the state of Mis- 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





souri are dangerous to the cattle indus- 
try inasmuch as they are liable to com- 
municate said disease to other cattle with 
which they come in contact. 
Therefore, in order to more fully 
tect the cattle interests of the state, it is 


pro- 


ordered that the introduction of cattle, 
(cows, bulls and calves) from the above 
named states and Canada, into Missouri 
for breeding purposes, is prohibited after 


this date, except under regulations here- 
inafter provided. 

1. Any shipper or owner of breeding 
cattle (cows, bulls and calves), in the ter- 
ritory scheduled above on account of bo- 
vine tuberculosis, desiring to ship such 
cattle into the State of Missouri, must, 
before offering the same for shipment to 
any railroad or other transportation com- 
pany, or before driving the same into 
this state, have such cattle tested with 
tuberculin by a veterinarian designated 
by the live stock sanitary authorities of 
the state in which such cattle originate or 
from which such shipment is made, or by 
a veterinarian in the employ of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, or by 
a veterinarian designated by the Mis- 


|} souri State Board of Agriculture. 


2. If the veterinarian shall find, after a 
careful test with tubeculin, that the cat- 
tle destined for Missouri are free from tu- 
berculosis, he shall issue, in duplicate, a 
certificate to that effect together with a 
record of all the temperatures taken in 
test. On the back of such certificate the 
owner and shipper of such cattle shall 
certify under oath that they are the 
same cattle referred to in the certificate 
of health issued by the veterinarian, the 
original of which shall be immediately 
forwarded to the secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture at Columbia, Mo., 
and the duplicate delivered to the rail- 
road or other transportation company, to 
be attached to the bill of lading of said 
cattle. 

3. No transportation company shall ac- 
cept any breeding cattle (cows, bulls or 
calves) for shipment into Missouri from 
any of the above-named territory unless 
the same shall be accompanied by the 
veterinarian’s health certificate, as here- 
in provided for. No transportation com- 
pany shall accept from its connecting 
lines any cattle shipped in violation of 
these provisions. 

4. The health certificate issued by the 
veterinarian as above provided shall not 
be construed to prohibit the live stock 
sanitary authorities of this state from 
making such further examinations and 
taking such further action as may be 
deemed necessary for the protection of 
the cattle interests of Missouri. 

5. Cattle brought into Missouri from any 
of the above-named states and from Can- 
ada for the purpose of exhibition at coun- 
ty, district or state fairs shall not be sub- 
ject to the above regulations; provided. 
however, that in the event sales shall be 
made from such exhibition cattle destined 
to points in Missouri, the animals sold 
shall be submitted to the tuberculin test 
before the sale is consummated and the 
cattle shipped to their destination. In 
case the test should show any such ani- 
mals to be affected with tuberculosis, per- 
mit for shipment to any point in the state 
shall not be granted. 

Note—These regulations are adopted by 
authority of section 10,551, Revised Stat- 
utes of Missouri, 1899, which provides a 
penalty for violation of a fine not less 
than $1,000, nor more than $10,000 for each 
and every offense, to be recovered in any 
county into or through which such stock 
is brought. 

Sheriffs and constables in Missouri are 
hereby directed to enforce these regu- 
lations, and to arrest any and all parties 
who may be guilty of violation thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set 
my hand and cause to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Missouri. Done at the 
City of Jefferson, this 18th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord, 1900. By the Gov- 
ernor. LON V. STEPHENS. 

A. A. LESUEUR, Secretary of State. 

By T. W. PARK, Chief Clerk. 


THE COLOR CRAZE. 





A young breeder of Polled Durham cat- 
tle writes asking whether the color craze 
in cattle, or among cattlemen, is dying 
out, and whether there is any difference 
in the market value of a young Polled 
Durham bull because of the fact that he 
is a roan instead of a red. The color craze 
is dying out ‘“‘from the top downward” in 
the Shorthorn ranks where it has been 
most prevalent, says the “Homestead.” 
By this we mean that well informed 
breeders generally recognize the fact that 
the craze is a mere prejudice that has not 
only done the breed no good, but a very 
considerable amount of harm, inasmuch 
as it led to the use of breeding stock that 
had scarcely anything else to recommend 
it than the fact that it would produce red 
calves, and to the neglect of much valu- 
able breeding stock that would have been 
valuable in maintaining the excellence of 
the breed, the neglect being for no other 
reason than that it would not produce red 
calves. The effects of the prejudice have 
continued longer because its dying out has 
been “from the top downward.” A good 
many men who are growing market calves 
have intelligence enough to use pure bred 
sires and are yet unable to shake off their 
prejudice in favor of a red one. The 
breeders who supply them do not only be- 
lieve in the prejudice themselves, but 
they know that it is something that has 
been actually harmful to the breed, and 
yet as long as the demand they supply 
calls for red breeding stock they feel 
obliged to supply it; and when they in 








turn go to the leading breeders who rear 


herds, they in turn have been tempted to 
take a red bull in preference to a roan, | 
}even when the red was not quite so good. | 
| Still the prejudice or craze is distinctly | 
| dying out, and a great many breeders tell | 
| us that they now have a large number of | 
| inquiries for bulls, one of the conditions | 
| desired being that it should be a roan. 
| The general consensus of opinion among | 
| breeders in their talks among themselves 
lat association meetings is that any one 
|of the Shorthorn colors, or all of them 





| 
blended together, is all right, provided | 
the animal that wears the colors is a 
good one. 


The fact that a Polled Durham bull is 
a roan, the Polled Durham being practi- 
| cally a horniess Shorthorn, would not in 
our judgment affect its value. He would 
| be just as good and no better than if he 
were red. For a number of years past 
roans have been very prominent as prize 
winners in the Shorthorn classes at lead- 
| ing shows, and even white ones have tak- 
en premiums as frequently as their rela- 
tive numerical proportion to other colors 
warrants. 


PEDIGREED CATTLE SALES. 





A Brief Review—Three Years’ Sales at 
Kansas City, the Great Sale Center. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The revival 
of pedigreed cattle sales practically began 
at Kansas City in February, 1897, and up 
to this time about three-fourths of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth have been sold. There 
have been 19 Hereford sales with 32 indi- 
vidual contributors; 11 Shorthorn, with 
20 contributors; 1 Aberdeen-Angus and 1 
Galloway. Thirty consignments were 
from Missouri, fourteen from Kansas, 
three from Indiana, two from Nevada, 
one each from Illinois and Arizona, and 
the Hereford show and sale from breed- 
ers in nearly a score of states. 

That the reader may gain a general 
idea of the magnitude, success and im- 
portance of the results attained at Kan- 
sas City, the following facts will ma- 
terially assist one in reviewing the im- 
portant features of this great industry: 

HEREFORDS SOLD. 


823 Hereford bulls brought.......$227,825.00 
Average........ 276.82 
1,122 cows and heifers brought.. 313,593.00 
Average 279.40 
1,945 head brought.... 





- 541,418.00 
General average ......-.-seseeeee 278.36 
SHORTHORN 

220 Shorthorn bulls brought....... 33,454.00 

AVOTEABCS 20 ccccce cocccccccesccccces 152.06 

727 cows and heifers brought... 113,758.90 
AVCTABC ...-esceee- ee F 156. 
947 head brought 212 





General average 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

21 Angus bulls brought........... 
Average eee 
39 cows and heifers 
Average 
60 head brought 
General average 
GALLOWAYS. 

16 Galloway bulls brought 
Average 




















28 cows and heifers brought. 
AVETABC ...seeeeeee eee ove 
44 head brought ... -«» 5,710.00 
General average ........-+-++-+++ 129.77 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
1,945 Herefords brought 541,418.00 
947 Shorthorns brought +» 147,212.00 
60 Aberdeen-Angus brought ..... 1,964.00 
44 Galloways brought .... 5,710.00 
2,996 head brought 706,304.00 
General average 235.74 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION. 

The cattle sold were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Missouri Kentucky ...... 13 
Nebraska South Dakota. ll 
Kansas Tennessee ..... 7 
Texas Alabama 6 
Iowa .... Canada 5 
Illinois ba Oregon 5 
Colorado Michigan 4 
QOS 5. 0d. Wisconsin 4 
Indiana Arkansas ...... 3 
Nevada Virginia ........ 3 
New Mexico 34 Maine ........ , 2 
Minnesota ..... 2 West Virginia. 1 
Wyoming ...... BW Utah ...ccccccee 1 
Oklahoma ..... 18 Idaho .......... 1 
Indian Ter..... 14 New York ..... 1 
Montana ...... 14 


It will be observed that nearly % per 
cent of the cattle sold went to buyers 
west of the Mississippi River. 

PRICES REALIZED. 

The average prices realized by the con- 
tributors at each sale range from $67.38 
up to $516.08. The highest Hereford aver- 
age was $516.08, Shorthorn $268.56, Aber- 
deen-Angus $199.40 and the Galloway 
$129.77. Twenty-two of the 32 Hereford 
consignments made a $200, or better, av- 
erage, as did five of the 20 Shorthorns. 
The reason for the wide range of prices 
realized is due to several things, chief 
of which are the breeding, individuality, 
condition of the cattle when offered, cou- 
pled with their show ring history, the 
success of the breeder or owner as a 
breeder of the better class of beef cattle, 
and judicious advertising. At none of 
the several sales was there a specially, 
all-select-top-lot of show ring cattle of- 
fered. Often the entire herd included 
good, bad and indifferent animals. The 
facts are that too many of the offerings, 
in several instances the entire lot con- 
signed, were not in condition to induce 
the more progressive beef cattle breeder 
in paying higher prices. Cows that have 
about reached the end of their usefulness, 
or young things cataloged and sold sep- 
arate from the dam, contribute in keeping 
the average below what it would other- 
wise be. Notwithstanding these less de- 
sirable features that enter into the pub- 
lic sale business, the three years’ aver- 
age of $235.74 realized on 2,996 head, whose 
average age was under two years, strong- 
ly demonstrates the value of Kansas City 
as a market for pedigreed live stock. 

Until the existing shortage of cattle in 
this country shall have been increased, 
keeping pace with the population, and un- 
til there is a greater percentage of the 
better class of beef cattle to go on the 
market, there will not be a more sure in- 
vestment than in specially bred beef cat- 
tle with which to improve the common 
stock of the country. 

W. P. BRUSH. 


MISSOURI CATTLE EMBARGO. 





Boston, Mass., June 22.—William R. Ses- 
sions, secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, said to-day that no official 
notice of the proclamation issued to-day 
by Gov. Stephens, of Missouri, forbidding 
the importation of cattle into Missouri 
from certain states, including Massachu- 
setts, had been received at the office of 
the board. As a matter of fact, it was 
said, tuberculosis is not at this time more 
prevalent among the cattle grazing in 
Massachusetts than it is at any other sea- 
son of the year, or than it has been in the 
past. 

Proclamations of this sort have been of 
frequent occurrence on the part of the 
Governors of Western states, and have in 
almost every imstance been directed 
against the Eastern and Middle states. 
This latest proclamation will not be se- 
riously considered by the State Board of 
Agriculture, and this board is not at all 
concerned about the probable effect it 
will have on the cattle-shipping interests 
of Massachusetts. 


}are conducted directly into water. 
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DISTILLING WASTE. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station gives considerable attention 
to the examination of stock foods. Among 
samples recently examined was one of 
the residue from making white vinegar. 
Bulletin 580 from the station describes the 
sample and gives the analysis. The fol- 
lowing statement is made: 

“In making white vinegar, a low-proof 
alcohol is prepared from grain by a meth- 
od analogous to that of the whisky dis- 
tillery, except that the alcoholic vapors 
The 
residue in the still, the “slop” is precisely 
like that of the whisky still. It contains 
only 56 pounds of residue from the mixed 
grain in 40 gallons of water, and from 
this residue the starch has chiefly disap- 
peared in consequence of the mashing and 
fermenting processes. The watery nature 
of this “slop,” which is otherwise a good 
food, is a source of objection. Experi- 
ments have recently succeeded in develop- 
ing a method by which most of the water 
is drained away from the solids without 
material loss of nutritious substances. 
Much of this drained residue has recently 
been pressed, dried and sold for export to 
Germany, where it is well received as a 
food for meat and milk. The sample sent 
represents the drained residue before 
pressing and drying.”’ 

The results of the analysis are as fol- 
lows: 

CONSTITUENTS OF DISTILLERY 

WASTE. 

The moist material contained: 
ea 76.30 per cent 
Air-dry matter ........ .......23.70 per cent 





100.00 


Composition of the air-dry matter (per 
cent). 

Moisture ........ 9 cai dtgnabeseceminecenseome 

BRB. oscccenmiinse- deeb pepeecccaccccesedss 1.84 
Protein (23.44 per ceat)— 

RETRIGEis os <osccvccsccce 






Non-albuminoids 
Crude Fiber ......... 
Nitrogen-free extract 
Crude fat 


100.00 


SUMMER SHIPPING. 


As the live stock markets are now or- 


At no time were they fed ol! cake, bran, 
shorts or anything of the kind. They 
had a good wind-break and shelter during 
the winter months. They were given 
wood ashes and salt twice a week regu- 
larly—every Tuesday and Friday. I be- 
lieve in feeding cattle at regular hours 
and at no time was this rule varied from. 
As money-makers they did only fairly 
well. The high price paid for them as 
stockers curtailed what should have been 
a good profit on cattle of their quality 
and finish. The standing of the load as 
“top cattle’ was gained by their extra 
good quality, thorough finish, and earn- 
est, honest efforts of my salesmen. 
STOCK NOTES. 


BLACKLEG.—Th Rhineland, Mont- 
gomery Co., Mo., “Sunbeam” says: Jo- 
seph Garrett and John A. Garrett, both 
of Garrett have been losing cattle which 
had blackleg. We fear that the germs of 
the disease will spread, as they think 
that the water in the creek carried the 
germs from Joseph's to John A. Garrett's 
pasture. The diseased cattle all get stiff, 
some of them lame and the flesh after the 
skin is removed has a jelly-like appear- 
ance. 

MESSRS. HALEY BROS., Harris, Sulli- 
van Co., Mo., have got together a splen- 
did herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, con- 
cerning which more will be said later. 

MR. O. HARRIS, Harris, Sullivan Co., 
Mo., has a herd of Herefords which the 
RURAL WORLD'S field man had the 
pleasure recently of inspecting, and he 
says it is a herd well worth seeing. Mr. 
Jas. Price, the herdsman, is getting the 
show herd in good condition. He has 
some splendid material to work on. 

GEO. W. DENNIS, Cisco, Livingston 
Co., Mo., has a splendid herd of Herefords 
headed by the imported bull Lincoln, that 
is assisted by Oswald, sired by Corrector. 
The cows in this herd are principally of 
the Wilton blood. 

H. H. ANDERSON, Alpha, Grundy Co., 
Mo., is establishing an Aberdeen-Angus 
herd, which give promise of great suc- 
cess. It will be heard from later. 

MESSRS. PURDY BROS., Harris, Sul- 





ganized the shipping of animals goes on 
all the year round, but with the coming 
of hot weather some points in successful | 
shipping need to be especially empha- 
sized, says the ‘“Indicator."” When the 
weather was cold a little crowding did no 
harm, but in warm weather shippers 
should take care never to crowd their 
cars. It is all well enough to get a good 
big load carried for one’s money, but 
when a shipper sees a lot of dead hogs 
or sheep scattered about the unloading 
chute, he begins to realize that the crowd- 
ing of cars does not pay. During warm 
weather stock shauld be watered on the 
way. If they are not they will drink ex- 
cessively upon arrival, and buyers, who 
are quick to detect such things, will give 
them the go-by. It is important that 
pains be taken to see to the comfort of 
the animals on their journey to market, 
for discomfort tells very quickly both in 
shrink and appearance and inflicts a 
heavy penalty on the shipper who permits 
it. Cattle that are fit to go as corn fed 
should never show any signs of grass, 
and animals that have been finished on 
pasture should be dry fed for at least the 
last week before shipment. Inspection is 
now quite rigid at all markets, and one 
will only lose freight by sending animals 
that are diseased in any way, or that 
have abscesses, or show signs of emacia- 
tion or, in the case of sheep, that have 
scab. Such stock may have a value at 
home, where it can be treated and even- 
tually put in condition, but it has none 
at the stock markets. The same is also 
true of pregnant animals. It is never 
worth while to send any that show signs 
of pregnancy. They are worth some- 
thing at home, but they lose the shipper 
freight if he is short-sighted enough to 
forward them to market. 

FEEDING CATTLE FOR SHIPPING. 

A Tama County, Iowa, corresondent of 
“Wallaces’ Farmer’ writes: 

“How shall I feed my cattle the last 
few days before shipping to market in 
order to secure the least possible shrink- 
age?” 

To which Prof. C. F. Curtiss replies as 
follows: | 

The secret of shipping cattle successful- 
ly and with as little shrinkage consist in 
having them well filled at the time of 
loading with feed that contains but little 
moisture. Nothing is superior to good 
hay for that purpose. Cattle to be 
shipped to market from a distance of 300 
to 350 miles should have the usual grain 
feed withheld for about 24 hours before 
being loaded, and they should be given as 
much good, sweet hay as they can be in- 
duced to eat. Water should be withheld 
at least 12 hours before loading. 

Handle the cattle as quietly as possi- 
ble and if they are to be driven they 
should walk slowly and without running 
or excitement. The car should be deeply 
bedded. It is hardly possible to use too 
much bedding. It does not pay to crowd 
or load the cars too heavily; the cattle 
will not ship well unless they can ride 
comfortably. They should arrive early in 
the morning and be watered and fed 
about 8 a. m. Allow them to take all the 
water they will drink from a trough well 
filled. They should not suck the water 
up from the bottom as it is running in 
and fill themselves with wind. After be- 
ing watered they should be fed as much 
hay of the best quality as they will eat. 
In shipping cattle from the Experiment 
Station we load at a side track adjoin- 
ing our yards and have sometimes given 
about half a feed of snapped corn the 
last thing before loading the cattle, after 
they were well filled with hay. This feed 
is retained without detriment in ship- 
ping, and gives that much additional 
weight at the time of selling. 


HOW A “TOP” LOAD WAS FED. 


The top carload of cattle which I sold in 
the Chicago yards March 14 for $5.55 were 
all of my own feeding, says Homer J. 
Tice, in the “Breeders’ Gazette." Part of 
the cattle I raised myself, part I bought 
in my home neighborhood, and a few of 
them were from a load of stock cattle 
bought in Kansas City. They were all 
three-year-olds, high grade Shorthorns, 
excepting one two-year-old high-grade 
Hereford. These. cattle, together with 
about 35 others, were grazed upon heavy 
blue grass during the summer. I com- 
menced feeding them broken ear corn the 
last week in July. The ration was grad- 
ually inereased, until the cattle were on 
full feed, about Aug. 15. This feed of 
broken ear corn once a day was continued 
until about the middle of November, 
when the cattle were dry-lotted. After 
dry-lotting them I fed shock-corn in 
boxes in open lot for the morning feed 














and broken ear corn for the evening feed. 


livan Co., Mo., owners of the Fairview 
herd of Shorthorns, were called on re- 
cently by our field man who reports that 
he found the herd in splendid condition. 
It is composed of Scotch and Scotch 
topped cattle with Golden Knight of En- 
terprise, Victor Ramsden and Poppy's 
Victor in service. 

Golden Knight of Enterprise is a two- 
year-old, sired by Peculated Wild Eyes, 
out of 10th Linwood Golden Drop, she by 
Lord Mayor; second dam 8th Linwood 
Golden Drop, she by Imp. Craven Knight; 
third dam 4th Linwood Golden Drop, she 
by Baron Victor. 

Victor Ramsden was sired by Prince 
Victoria, he by Earl of Hickory Park. 
-Poppy’s Victor is by Victor Ramsden, 
she by Prince President. 

The families represented in the herd 
are the Scotch Victoria, Orange Blos- 
som, Secret, Maid of Marsh, Miss Rams- 
den, Lovely, Lancaster and Louisa and 
American Rose of Sharon, Young Mary, 
Young Phillis, Fashion and R ry. 


pond bey and out of 
since and are great milkers. Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE, 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of April 30, 1896 at ¢200. or will trade him 
Thorndale of Easterday and Secret, these 4 


heifers. Also 
znins bave been in the ~4 
G. JONES, Towanda, |)) 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK Fapy, 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as. 
sisted by Waterloo|-Duke Of Cedar 
Vale 183065, a4 Waterloo Duke 


of pure Bates and Bates top: 

ped, pure 
Scotch and Scoteh topped Cows Of, the 
most fashionable families. ‘ 


86 Young Bulls and Heit. 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out, 


TELEPHONE No, 20, 








Special offering, 30 yearli 
Cruickshank cows. Also some 
—sired 

Lady by 


th females. 
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IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


bulls, 20 yourens heifers. 
Y Imp. Spartan Hero 77932, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, Vol. 26, 
hampion of England. This blood made Connon fam 


t herd in the State an 
joy 115675 in service, note nis eee 
by Roan Gauntlet, Goiden 


ous. 
. HARNED, VERMONT, CooPpER Co., Mo. 


t sire 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Cal) on or address, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


Berkshires best blood in America and EF: 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALr4, Cea 





Located at Bast St. Louis, 


©. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKB, Asst, Jen’i Magr, 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, block 
isa Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a ow o 


- One 
ice heif- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, uo, 





Trade-Marks 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


«im BLACK LEG 


jen pe Y successfully treated in U.S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
eap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official : 
and testimonials sent FREE on opulention. —— 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, cnicago. 


Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! f:¥.tazsta Fr. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. 


BLACK WATER 
ooper County, Mo. 
Females are of pure Scotch and 


Young stock of both sex for sale. 





Almost one-half of the herd is pure 
Scotch. At present there are 11 bulls for 
sale, four of which are pure Scotch and 
the rest Scotch topped. There are bar- 
gains among them. 


MESSRS. WATSON BROS., Judson, 
Sullivan Co., Mo., have a herd of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle, which our field man 
had the pleasure of inspecting recently. 
Those who are familiar with Aberdeen- 
Angus history will recognize the name 
of Watson as one that is prominently 
identified with this splendid breed of cat- 
tle; and, judging by the character of the 
cattle composing the Watson Bros. herd, 
these gentlemen are likely to make a rep- 
utation as breeders which will put them 
along side of Hugh and William Watson 
of Aberdeen-Angus fame. This Sullivan 
County, Mo., herd was established in 
1893 by the selection of as good cows as 
could be found in the herds of R. B. Hud- 
son, Carrollton, Mo.; Steven Peery, Tren- 
ton, Mo.; Wallace Estill, Estill, Mo.; J. 
Evans & Son, Emerson, Io., and J. Tyson 
& Co., Redwood Falls, Minn. The fol- 
lowing families are represented: Pride of 
Aberdeen, Drumin Lucy, Nosegay, Miss 
Watson, Easter Tullochs, Duchess, Di- 
ana of Morlicks, Harriet, Kinoctry, Em- 
ily, Levitry, West Side Anna and Queen 
Mother. Among the sires represented are 
Kabul 1537, H. of Swan Lake 9143, Scotch- 
man of Easter Tulloch 706, Knight of Ab- 
erdeen 1119, Black Bird Hero 14494, Wilcox 
of Swan Lake 9147, Jim Jams 13896, Heath- 
er Lad 2nd 795, Black Knight 4751, Peer- 
less Knight 10359 and Golden Abbot 16756. 
Only the best bulls to be had, both in- 
dividually and in breeding, have ever 
been used on this herd. At present Hero 
of Estell 3d 2369, by the World’s Fair 
champion, Heather Lad 2nd 7965, out of 
Heroine of Estill 4th 11014, is at the head 
of the herd. He is good enough to head 
any herd in America and he is making his 
worth manifest in the herd. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during week ending June 23 
were 9,973 cattle, 21,0% hogs and 17,420 
sheep, against 11,390 cattle, 31,566 hogs and 
14,142 sheep received during the previous 
week, a decrease of 1,471 cattle, 10,471 
hogs, and an increase of 3,278 sheep. 
Compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago cattle show an increase of 3,400, 
hogs, a decrease of 7,700, sheep an in- 
crease of 3,100. 

CATTLE—Receipts at the four principal 
markets were 103,800, being 2,000 less than 
a week ago, and 14,000 more than a year 
ago. Quality in native division not as 
good as during previous week. Desirable 
handy dressed beef steers sold nearly 
steady this week, and dry fed butcher 
heifers were about 10c per cwt. higher, 
while the heavy weight beef cattle de- 
clined lic per cwt. Medium grades of 
cows remained about steady, while can- 
ners and fair to good cows were about 
lc per cwt. lower. Strictly choice native 
stockers and feeders ruled about steady, 
and a fair demand prevailed, with very 
few on sale. The fair to good grades de- 
clined 15c to 25c per cwt., and the inferior 
and common kinds were 25c to 50c per cwt. 
lower. Bulls show a decline of 10c to 
l5c, while the suitable class of milk cows 
with calves, which are the very best 
grades, shows an advance of $2 to $3 per 
head. Best steers here this week averag- 
ing 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs. sold at $5 to $5.40, 
with no strictly choice shipping or export 
steers on sale. Best full loads butcher 
~— averaging 700 to 850 lbs. sold at 


Best native shipping and export beef 
steers, strictly fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., 
quotable at $5.50 to $5.75, choice export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.25 to $5.45; 
good shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 Ibs., $5 to $5.20;.fair to Ree ship- 
Ping, 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs., $4.50 to $4.90; bulk 
of the native beef steers, averaging 
Ibs. and upwards, were of fair quality and 
sold at $5.05 to $5.35. Dressed beef and 
butcher steers, 1,200 to 1,290 Ibs., full range 
$4.8 to $5.30, bulk $5 to $5.25; 1,000 to 1,190 
Ibs. $4.50 to $5.15, bulk $4.80 to $5; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 Ibs. $3.65 to $4.80, 
bulk $4.25 to $4.75. Stockers and feeders, 





fair to choice, 800 Ibs. and upwards, $4 to 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 





Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, B 
11134, Kirkle 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


vington, Duke of Hazelhurst llth, 123052 and_Wooddal 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling peattene, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevington 
Ps , 


ilies, and by Chief Violet] 4th 
ie Victor 7. a 
J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, 5 es 





among 
is tes’ 
prevent BLACKLEG if fresh 
the human family. Ope 


and full information, free on request. 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


our cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACC! 
on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
roduct is used, the same as vaccination prevents Smallpox in 
on simple, and easy to perform. Speci 
get the kind that is always reliable. For sale by all druggists. 


rite us for 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 








AUCTIONEERS. 
JAS. W. SPARKS,  ss.suie* tone 


d am now booked f orthe best sal: catt) 
hogs and horses held in America, Terme low. ~ 














J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
Iowa's LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. , 
Write before claiming dates. 





$5, bulk $4.25 to $4.70. Common to choice 
stockers $2.8 to $5, bulk $8.60 to $4.25; 
stock heifers $2.50 to $4.10, bulk $8 to $3.35. 
Fancy native heifers $4.75 to $5, very few 
on sale; choice native heifers $4.40 to $4.75. 
Good native cows and heifers $3.60 to 
$4.35, medium cows $2.75 to $3.50, fair 
cows $2.50 to $2.75; inferior, light and old 
canning cows $1.50 to $2.50. Bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at $2.50 to $3.25, bulk 
all cows $2.75 to $3.75. Veal calves full 
range $4 to $6.75 per cwt., bulk $5.50 to 
$6.50. Heretics and yearlings $3.25 to $4, 
bulk $3.50 to $3.90. Bulls full range $2.75 
to $4, bulk $3.2 to $3.50, stock bulls $2.75 
to $4.60, bulk $38 to $3.40. Milkers and 
springers full range $20 to $50 per cow and 
calf, bulk $30 to $37.50. Very best grades 
in $3.50 to $3.75, fair to good $8 to 


Receipts in the quarantine division for 
the week amount to 241 cars, a decrease of 





about 27 cars compared with last week, 
and 112 cars more than arrived a year 
ago. The steer market figures about 15c 
per cwt. lower than the close of last 
week, cows and bulls 15 to 25c and calves 
25 to 50c. Quality hardly as good as pre- | 
vious week. Best cattle in quarantine 
division this week averaged 971 Ibs., and 
sold at $4.60. Fed steers, 800 to 1,300 Ibs., 
sold at $4 to $5. Grass steers, 600 to 1,061 
Ibs., $3 to $4.50, bulk $3.40 to $4; cows and 
heifers $2.25 to $3.75, bulk $3 to $3.40; bulls 
$2.75 to $3.30; stags and oxen $3 to $4.30; 
calves $7 to $11 per head; yearlings $2.75 to 
pond per _ Pgs —_ market shows a 
ine of 7 © $1.50 per head compared 
with week before last. a 
HOGS—Tuesday, fair run, market 5c 
higher, bulk selling at $5.15 to $5.20, top 
$5.30. Wednesday, steady, closed 5 to 0c 
lower. Thursday, prices paid at opening 
bid 10c lower than Wednesday’s opening, 
closed shade better, bulk $5.05 to $5.10. 
Friday, moderate receipts, market 5c 
higher, bulk $5.10 to $5.15. Saturday, very 
light run, fully 10 to 15¢c higher, top prices 
d for select 206-Ib. hogs $5.35. nge 
of values: Butchers and packers $5.25 to 
$5.35, Yorkers and shippers $5.20 to $5.30, 
heavy pigs $5.10 to $$.20, light pigs $4.25 
to $4.80, rough heavies $4.40 to $4.80. 
SHEEP—Receipts fore part of week 
moderate, market steady. Thursday 10 
to lie lower. Friday 15 to 25c lower. Sat- 
urday steady at Friday's prices. 
of prices: Best lambs $6.25 to $6.50 per 
cewt., best sheep $4.25 to $4.50, best bucks 
8 >on Loney ot Fos ged moderate, 
market strong and active on good 
during entire week. a 
Monday, June 2%.—CATTLE—Receipts 
in the quarantine division fairly liberal, 
and the market ruled about steady. Bulk 
of receipts composed of grass cattle. Best 
cattle in the quarantine division sold to- 
day at $4.45, and were corn fed on } 
There was a very light run in the native 
division to-day, and prices about steady, 
compared with the close of last week, 
th some coarse 1,501-Ib, st Ning 
$5.15; also, some x to 4, Tb, “st 
-10 to $5.15. icago reported 22,000, and 
oo et We per cwt. lower than last 


lay. 
HOGS—Light run, market opened stead: 

at Saturday’s prices, bulk good hogs seli- 

~*~ at $5.25 to $5.30 per cwt. 


IHEEP—Receipts light, market high- 





O-FLY 


Phe only positive protection for Horses an 

i NO PLIES, S, TICKS, VERMIN OR SORES 
reven and Texas Cattle Fev. 

tnese diseases are spr by. die and ticks. Those 

sands duplicate lv gallons. are of imitations. One 

cent’ 8 worth saves 3 quarts of milk and much flesh. 
vu't wait till cows are dry and horses are poor. If 

yee [wr dg D ne it, send us 25 cents for sam- 

. cow: 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 100K Fairness Be ees, oy 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for 
le. Call on or address 
J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


H. W. KERR. 


BREEDER OF 


Red Polled Cattle. 
CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
ENGLISHPBine blooded and extra 

fine stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 














| ye Woman Wanted for a permanent pos'- 
tion. $60 per month and all cry ixperi- 
ULARK & COMPANY. 


ence u! le 
284 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





of 
J.P. VISSERING 


son 
and Black Abbotin service. J. 
Box 13, Melville, Illinois. (near St. Louis) 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, ke ° 
rite to reg'sterea A few choice heifers 








wi OSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon, : : 
tes po 's family, at a bargain if taken 
POWELL BROS., Lexr’s Summit, MO. 


20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
Bo oa sired the famous 








Good individuals. 
etc.. address 
W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 2d heads 
the herd. families. For sale: Polaska 
sate. © zeen-olk herd header, also choice I ead 
Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. R. Sta. Harri 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 





Mo 





Gn e sronte g's ase ie or vs 
* to 6175. 
Hoya Eric dam by B.ack Kbbot. Write for circular. 


N. G. DAUGHMER & SON, 
Douglas, Kaox Co., Illinois 


EB LONG BRANCH HERD OF SHORTHORNS 
EMMONS, Mexico, Me. 


Lay poy ded 3 











er, best lambs selling at $6.75, best shee 
4.7% per cwt. ° 





Orange 
Butterfiys, Sybils, Autumn Queens, by Cupbearer 
A Bates, Pesringions. Moss Hose, Rose of 
and the Scotch bull 
Meg To - gand Duke A eg 
ving Duke by Young Abbottsbur® 

‘Ail reserved for iy fall sale Nov. Te, i900. 
Manto View Herd of 1 te Cattle cane 
service Admiral Estill 29510. 3 year! janis 
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JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston. |)! 
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There is a great shortage of fast trot- 
ters and pacers in the West, At many 
places where meetings were expected to 
be held and classes opened, that would 
have easily filled in past years there has 
been a postponement of the meetings be- 
cause there has been a lack of entries to 
fil] the classes, Such is the case at Peo- 
ria, Il., and the meeting has been in- 
iefinitely postponed. The purses offered 
Moberly were withdrawn, and smaller 
nes substituted and a new day for clos- 
r entries chosen. The Blue Ribbon 
Circuit of Southwest Missouri has 
hanged its day of closing entries from 
June 16th to June 30th. The Pekin, I1., 
meeting, although having a shortage of 
ntries, Will carry out its program. This 
neeting is held July 3, 4, 5 and 6, and 
with a new track, new stables and a new 
fit generally, ought to be largely at- 
ended. Columbia, Mo., is going right on 
with its meeting July 31 and continuing 
four days. Some of its classes were well 
led and new ones hawe been opened. 


\ few years ago any “old horse’ would 
do. Now the family horse must show 
style and be well bred, the roadster and 
gentleman’s driver must show quality, 
action and speed, the doctor’s horse must 
be bred to road 12 miles per hour, the 
business horse must be a good looker, 
rounded out, active and able to take the 
family to a Fourth of July picnic in good 
and the minister's nag—well it 
must be standard and registered bred in 
the purple, and combine in its blood and 
pedigree the heritage of the best equine 
t “Spirit of the West.” 


style, 


families, says 


The filly at J. Malcolm Forbes’ farm 


near Boston, by Imp. Meddler out of 
Nancy Hanks, 2:04, is said to have a 
strong trotting conformation and to 
display considerable speed aptitude at 


the harness gait. If this is true it is sim- 
ply conclusive of the fact that the dam’s 
influence was the more potent one in the 
production, says “Trotter and Pacer.” 
If the filly ever becomes anything more 
than a commonplace trotter, and it is 
entirely improbable that she will, it will 
be due not to but in spite of her sire. 
lt is obviously certain that Imp. Meddler 
or any other deeply bred running horse 
could not possibly contribute anything to 
the propagation of speed at the trot. 
He might bring to the product something 
of stamina, or lung power, good bone 
and muscle, or other anatomical essen- 
tials, but the instinct or inclination to 
trot would all have to come from another 
source. 


The New York “‘Herald’’ considers the 
horse and carriage trade a commercial 
thermometer. It indicates the exact de- 
gree of business prosperity, not only in 
New York but throughout the entire coun- 
try, If there is genera) prosperity money 
flows freely and the horse and. carriage 
channels receive their proportions. Then 
the desire for new horses, or more horses, 
or better horses, is gratified, and dealers 
scour the country for animals to supply 
the demand; old carriages are set aside, 
new ones take their places, extra vehicles 
are bought and factories are rushed with 
work, while the varied stock in the empo- 
riums begins a rapid change. This is now 
the condition, and the horse and carriage 
trade is feeling as it seldom does so early 
in the season. Not only are our own peo- 
ple making and arranging for purchase, 
but in the great mass of strangers who 
are visiting the metropolis for business 
and pleasure are hundreds who are look- 
ing after horses and vehicles to take, not 
only into every state of the Union, but to 
foreign countries. 


“The stallion record against time era 
began September 30, 1884, when Maxie 
Cobb scored 2:13%," writes ‘‘Veritas” in 
“Trotter and Pacer.” ‘He was dethroned 
in 1889, by Axtell (3), 2:12, the first and 
only three-year-old to take the title. Next 
came ‘the Northern King,’ Nelson, who 
lowered the record three times in 1890, 
viz., 2:11%, 2:11% and 2:104%. Allerton de- 
posed him by trotting in 2:10, September 
4, 1891. Nelson equaled this mark 13 days 
later, and two days afterward Allerton 
settled the question of supremacy be- 
tween them by trotting in 2:09%. At this 
time Charles Marvin was preparing Palo 
Alto for the stallion crown battle and 
won it November 7, 1891, in 2:08%, on the 
kite track at Stockton, Cal. The year 1891 
had three stallion kings and kept racing 
enthusiasts in a ferment. It was a fitting 
close of the high wheel sulky age. Krem- 
lin was doubly king in the first part of 
November, 1892, when he trotted in 2:08% 
and 2:07%, of course to a bicycle sulky, 
and then Stamboul, 2:07%4, the greatest of 
the Sultan line, wrested Kremlin’s honors 
by scoring his tumultuous record at 
Stockton, November 23, 1892. Directum, 
the great four-year-old king of kings, 
thrice reduced Stamboul’s mark, during 
the World’s Fair year, twice against time 
in 2:07 and 2:06%, and last of all his ex- 
ceedingly hard to beat race record of 
2:05%."" 

The unprecedented dearth of entries in 
almost all of the smaller eastern meet- 
ings this season is beginning to be gen- 
erally noticed and track managers are 
casting about to find the cause of it, says 
“Trotter and Pacer.’ Never before have 
the fields been so small in the meetings 
which have been already held. It will be 
interesting and profitable to know the 
reason for this. Doubtless the backward 
Spring is responsible in some measure, 
especially in the case of the meetings 
whose entries closed prior to June 1, but 
even within the past week some import- 


ant meetings have been declared off for’ 


lack of entries, and it would be a mistake 
to attribute the cause solely to the un- 
favorable season. We are inclined to 
think that the growth of the interest in 
amateur racing may be responsible for a 
Sood deal of the trouble. The popularity 
of gentlemen's driving clubs and mati- 
nee driving has had a wonderful develop- 
ment during the past year or two, and 
the summaries of the races and chroni- 
cles of Speedway doings record the name 
of many a horse which has been removed 
from the race track to gratify the recre- 
ation of the amateur sportsman. The 


been hailed with general acclamation as 
a good thing by everybody identified with 
the trotting horse, and to a certain ex- 
tent it is, but it is a not unmixed biless- 
ing if it is going to divert our race horses 
to private uses and curtail the operation 
of our tracks. The breeder or harness 
maker or wagon builder will look with 
approval upon the extension of the mati- 
nee interest, but the race track manager 
will see it in quite a different light. The 
situation is an awkward one, and it 
serves again to emphasize the fact that 
the horse product of the country is short. 
Prices must inevitably be higher yet, but 
that will not stop the amateur reinsman, 
who is generally blessed with the means 
to gratify any fancy, and it looks as if 
the associations would have to hustle for 
the next few years to keep the tracks in 
operation. 


The strong and increasing demand for 
fast horses, trotters and pacers, for road 
and speedway use, should, of itself, be 
very suggestive to owners and trainers 
as to the necessity of learning a race 
horse even something more than mere 
track manners, says the ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man.” No one can tell how soon he may 
wish to change a track horse to a road 
horse, and, furthermore, as a read horse 
is now as valuable as a track horse, all 
track horses should be educated for road 
use. Too many trainers, and owners as 
well, get it into their heads that a little 
road work is a dangerous thing for a 


| horse in training, and hence too many de- 


veloped track horses are absolutely unfit 
for road or speedway use. As the speed 
horse demand now runs every trotter 
and pacer used for racing purposes 
should first be “‘city broke,’’ or, at least, 
thoroughly educated to road work. No 
time need be lost in the “road school,” 
for it can be carried right along with the 
track schooling course, no horse doing 
the best with every day track work. In- 
deed, about the surest plan to arrest speed 
development in a trotter, or pacer, 
give him track work every day 
week. Of course, green horses, 
old nor young, should not be “pounded 
around” over paved streets, with a view 
of improving their racing condition or de- 
veloping their speed, but no physical 
harm will come to them through judicious 
exercise, even over paved streets and 
hard roads, while certainly much can be 
learned them by such a procedure that 
will add to their value greatly when they 
are wanted for road or city use. A “gen- 
eral education’’ is what all speed horses 
need. 


is to 
in the 
neither 


A breeder’s success in turning out speed 
—extreme racing speed—depends more on 
his ability in selecting brood mares than 
on anything else. Yet even the right kind 
of a brood mare will not prove a uniform 
speed producer unless she be properly 
mated, says the ‘‘Western Horseman.” 
In selecting brood mares too much atten- 
tion cannot be given to individuality as 
regards “traits of character’ and nerve 
force. A negative, passive, indifferent 
kind of a mare seldom, if ever, proves to 
be a successful speed producer, while 
stallions of this latter temperament often 
prove quite successful as speed sires, es- 
pecially if they should happen to be used 
on nervy, snappy, high-strung and high- 
bred mares. We would rather take 
chances on a so-called “rattle-headed”’ 
mare, especially if she be well bred 
and possesses a high rate of ‘“‘uncontrolla- 
ble’ speed, than most any other kind. 
This class of mares are not really “rattle- 
héaded,”’ But they are’so highly organized 
that they are usually spoiled tn endeavors 
to work them by persons who under- 
take to manage them the same as they 
do the more indifferent kinds. They 
would be all right if worked and man- 
aged in a manner compatible with their 
high nervous temperament. A_ brood 
mare, to prove successful as a speed pro- 
ducer, must of necessity be possessed of 
a high degree of positive nerve force, a 
hardy constitution and density of nerve, 
bone and muscular tissue. So-called “rat- 
tle-headedness” is about the best evi- 
dence that a mare is really of high nerv- 
ous organization,-and hence the evidences 
of fitness, as manifested through this in- 
dex to the proper organization for speed 
producing qualities. No one can say that 
our greatest, most uniform, consistent 
and successful race mares have proven 
the greatest speed producers. On the oth- 
er hand, most every neighborhood has its 
fast but erratic brood mare, that leads 
all others in said community as a speed 
producer. The dam of Arion, 2:07%, was 
notoriously of this order, and this is by 
no means an isolated example. Give us a 
flinty textured, nervous, high-strung, 
“rattle-headed,’’ well-bred mare, with 
natural speed, even though she will not 
carry an extreme clip more than a hun- 
dred yards; permit us to mate her with a 
well-bred, bold-going, level-headed, some- 
what lymphatic, but resolute, 


getting plenty of speed. 


point in speed breeding than 


blood lines. 





FEEDING MARES AND FOALS. 





dams and foals during the 


not. 


good pasture at night. 


working—clean and well 


no holes to allow it to get 


dam to cool, 
the foal. 


if warm, 


getting it to nibble at it. 
will soon learn to eat. 
in another corner of the stall. 
its own feed. 


know just what each one gets. 


box. Others will, 





srowth of this branch of the sport has 


place 


sensible 
stallion, and we will take our chances on 
Indeed, individ- 
ual mating is more nearly the scientific 
is blood 
lines, though, of course, operations must 
be kept within good breeding as regards 


I believe in feeding some grain to both 
summer, 
whether the dam is required to work or 
When the dams are required to 
work, I feed them about three gallons of 
oats and about three gallons of bran 
per day, with all the good hay or grass 
they will eat at noon, and give them a 
Even when they 
are on grass it will pay to feed some 
bran when working. Always keep the 
foal in a good box stall when the dam is 
lighted, with 
its head 
through, as it will be constantly fretting. 
Great care should be taken to allow the 
before suckling 
The foal should be taught to 
eat as soon as possible by mixing a small 
quantity of crushed oats and bran with 
a little sweet milk—just enough to wet it. 
Have a small dish for the purpose, and 
never take the dam away without giving 
it something to eat after it is two or three 
weeks old. A good way to start the foal 
to eat is by taking the dish and holding 
it up to its mouth with one hand, and 
In that way it 
After the foal has 
learned to eat it should be fed at the 
same time as the dam, in a separate box 
And be 
careful to see that each commences to eat 
In that way you may 
Some 
dams are cross when feeding, and will 
not allow the foal to feed at the same 
: but it is very much 
better that they each learn their own 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The “Ameri- 
can Horse Breeder” of June 12th, under 
the caption of “Extinct Trotting Fami- 
lies,”’ takes a view backward for 50 years, 
and names the extinct families as the 
Winthrop Messengers, Eatons, 
Rising Suns, Morrills, 
Ethan Allens, Vermont 
Royal Georges, Harris’ Hambletonians 
and George M. Patchens.” Again, it says: 
“It is probable the Clays, Pilot, Jrs., and 
Blue Bulls will share the same fate in 
the near future.” 

The Clays are the oldest of al! the trot- 
ting families and we have to-day meri- 
torious sires in that line. C. M. Clay, 22, 
has given us 16 sires of standard speed. 
If there were none but Durango and 
Crittenden it would be a long time before 
the Clays are counted among the ex- 
tinct families. The Pilot, Jr., family has 
six sons that are sires of speed. Seven- 
teen of his daughters produced 40 stand- 
ard performers. Bayard has 11 sons that 
are sires of 16 standard performers, and 
his 23 daughters have produced 27. Clair 
is in the great brood mare list with four 
standard performers by as many sires. 
The family of Bayard inside of five years 
will have a greater showing of standard 
speed than the family of his sire. Pilot, 
Jr.’s., fastest was John Morgan, 2:24. Kit- 
ty Bayard, 2:12%, at one time held the 
world’s record on a half-mile track. The 
family of Pilot, Jr., as represented in the 
descendants of Bayard, is not yet 
for oblivion. 

The family of Blue Bull counting from 


Drews, 
Columbuses, 
Black Hawks, 


ready 





the first of his descendants is now 30 years | 
of age. In that time he has been the first 
sire to sire 50 standard performers. His 
daughters have taken the first place as 
dams of standard performers, not in- 
cluding some of the best performers in 
the 2:10 list, that are disputed. His 
daughter, Carrie Blackwood, is the only | 
mare with four in the 2:20 list by 


sires of different breeding, and al! but one 
of these the fastest performer by that 
sire. His double granddaughter, Ellen 
M., is the dam of two performers in the 
2:10 list, with 105 winning heats in 2:25 or 
better, and an average record of 2:06%. A 
son of Carrie Blackwood is one of four 
sires with two of his performers holding 
average records of 2:065%. Bobby, a son of 
Blue Bull, sired the only 6-year-old mare | 
with two trotters with race records, again 
the only mare with three with race rec- | 
ords, when she herself was 7 years of 
age, and now has four with records from 
2:2644 to 2:13%, three of them entering the 
list as two-year-olds, Fleda Wonder, by 
Little Wonder, is the dam of three in the 
2:20 list, and is the dam of the horse that 
holds the 38-year-old harness record on a 
half-mile track. Jim Wilkes has left four 
sons that are sires of standard harness 
speed, and as they are all comparatively 
young, it is not at all likely that the 
family will pass into disuse. I fear Mr. 
Parlin will not be a success as a prophet, 
if this is a criterion of his work in that 
direction. 

I make an extract that seems to have 
turned out well for R. O. Harris of Seda- 
lia, Mo.: 

“There was fun for everybody at the 
Grosse Pointe track yesterday, especially 
for the veterans of the trotting horse 
game who could not refrain from talking 
about a new arrival, says the ‘Free- 
Press’ of Monday, June 11. Men have dif- 
ferent ways of handling horses, but to 
R. O. Harris, of Sedalia, Mo., must be 
given the palm for getting around the 
country with about as little equipment for 
his racers as anybody in the business. 
Harris came in Eaturday afternoon with 
the bay colt R. E. Lee, by the famous 
John R. Gentry, and out of Aunt Bet. 
This young pacer is named in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce stake, which forms the 
feature of the opening day of the Blue 
Ribbon meeting, July 16, and has the 
good disposition and sense not to sulk be- 
cause of his surroundings. His owner 
did not even bring a blanket with him 
and all there is to the outfit is Harris, the 
colt, sulky, harness and whip. After 
stepping off the train, having been two 
days on the way, R. E. Lee was led to the 
track and Harris allowed that he would 
have to exercise him a little, so he gave 
him four miles the reverse way of going. 
There were no appliances for cooling the 
:colt out and when he had rested a little 
Harris accepted Billy McLaughlin's chal- 
lenge and turned him around with Satin 
Slippers. They went a mile in better than 
2:20, the last eighth in 16 seconds. Harris 
told Secretary Conner that he wanted a 
stall he could lock up where he could keep 
| the colt to himself and when he took off 
| his coat he laid down a gun as long as 
; your arm. Conner told him to take any- 
thing he thought he would like on the 
track. The colt was not worked yester- 
day, but this morning he will probably be 
out and tackle Hal B. or some other with 
electric hoofs,” 

Later advices indicate a sale of R. E. 
Lee for upwards of $3,000. It seems to 
have been a case where eccentricity has 
paid. D. F. Jordan of Sheldon, Mo., has 
in the stud Lofty Goldust, registered as 
a standard saddle stallion, by Horace 
Goldust, by Lofty Goldust, son of Gol- 
dust,, 150, founder of the family, dam by 
Tom Crowder, second dam by Tom Hal. 
Star of Saline, 2:30, at Nevada, Mo., Sept. 
5th, 1899, is a stable companion. The union 
of these two Morgan horses should fur- 
nish some good material for roadster 
and farm horses, and a race horse is not 
among the impossible chances. Dr. A. J. 
Roberts of Fort Scott, Kan., is having a 
good run of custom for Harry Hodgen, 
9449, son of Belmont and Minnet, by Har- 
old, 3 

The Dr. has purchased three young 
stallions irom Dr. Robinson of Windsor, 
Mo. Decantra, 32924, is by Dacosta, son of 
Almont Wilkes, son of Almont, 33; first 
dam by Harry Hodgen, second dam by 
Joe Elmo. Scdtt Temple, 33185, is by Har- 
ry Hodgen; first dam by Sans Peuer, son 
of The King; second dam Mecca by On- 
ward; third dam Vispion by Administra- 
tor. This fellow has been set back by a 
barbed wire cut, but the Dr. is confident 
of a trotter of the first water. Dacosta 
H., 32961, sired by Dacosta, by Almont 
Wilkes, son of Almont; first dam by Har- 
ry Hodgen; second dam by Joe Elmo, will 
be developed at the pace. These colts 
may be developed for speed. 

Interest is growing in the harness horse 
at Ft. Scott. Roscoe W., by Goodwood, 
4016, is used as a family horse, and seems 
at home in a surry or driven in a run- 
about by a lady. The American trotting 
horse soon adapts himself to circum- 
stances, and is a winner wherever you 
place him. 

Frank Bellows, 2:22, 15753, is in the stud 
at Gentryville, Mo. He is by Herschel 
and made his record as a 4-year-old. His 
dam is by a grandson of Jay Gould, the 
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ords, second dam by Jester D., 


son of 
Almont. This is the right kind of a 
coacher, as he weighs 1,35 pounds. Her- 


schel has spent all his life in 
and is one of the best s 


Missouri 
s of Belmont. 


SUMMER CARE OF WORK HORSES. 


The horse is a favorit 
have given much attenti 
his needs and wants as 
mute language of silent 
ful appreciation, says 
“Country Gentleman.” 
average intelligence wer: 
hands with orders to kc: 


with me, and I 
1 to the study of 
expressed in his 
ppeal and grate- 
writer in the | 
1 farm team of | 
put in my 
p them in good | 


condition and get the most possible work | 
out of them for the next five months, I 
should keep in view the following points | 
daily: } 
1. Keep the stable cle and free from 
all odors. Give plenty fresh bedding 
Make the stalls wide enough so the horse 
can lie down with comfort. Knock out all 
overhead racks and feed in a manger, 


with an automatic feed ¢: 


ain box Keep 
doors and windows open day and night 
especially in hot weather. Secure sun- 


light in the stable somehow 
cannot be made 


If the stable 


cool and clean in hot | 


does a man; he wants something to stir 
his appetite and thin his blood. 


weather, feed under a tree at noon. 

2. See that the harnesses, especially the | 
evilars, fit, and Feep the collars clean 
iXeep the collars round and full by poun- | 
ing them every morning with a round 
stick, In thie matter of fitting bishhens | 
and collars the average farmer is a crue! | 
slouch, 

Keep the horses’ skins clean. Use a 
spring curry-comb, against the hair. To} 
curry with the hair, leaving scurf and 
dirt underneath undisturbed, is a waste | 
of time. Do at least half the currying at 
night. See to it that the horse sheds his 
coat as soon as possibl A little boiled 
flaxseed daily helps. Clipping is coming | 
into favor, especially for relate cone | 
} horses, 

%. As soon as possible in spring, feed | 
the horse a little grass every day “4 
ples, turnips, potatoes, or anything fresh 
Hot weather affects a horse just as it 

4. Feed no musty hay or bad oats. Most | 
important of all, give the horse time to 
eat and digest. In this, again, farmers 
are most cruel, They craw! out of bed 
late, throw the horse hay and grain, fill 
him with cold water, all thirst and fever 


from a night in the hot and fetid air of 


the stable, and away they go—on a trot 
from the start, most likely. At noon the 
story is repeated. A horse should have 


water first, and time to eat his hay and 
grain with reasonable leisure. Not what 
he eats but what he assimilates gives him 
endurance. Too much hay 
worse than too little. 

In hot weather take a barrel of water 
to the fleld. Water often and little at a 
time. Water at noon when coming into 
stable, half a gallon, and more later. 
When extra effort was required of a team 
in hot weather, I have staid right in the 
stable at noon, giving water now and 
then, currying, washing shoulders and 
legs, cooling and cleaning the harnesses, 
giving grain in several small feeds. It 
paid 

5. The harder the day's work is that you 
have to do, the slower you should start 
your team in the morning and at noon. 
Then, in an hour or so, when the horse's 
stomach has the food under control, when 
his blood is circulating freely, when his 
lungs have come to their full activity, 
then you can begin to push him. During 
the half hour before quitting gradually 
slack off again. 

6. Most important of all, get your team 
into a state of perfect mental quiet and 
confidence in you, so that they will not 
waste their energies in constant fear of a 
slap, a yell or a hard word. Horses are 
as sensitive to blame and praise as we 
are, and the one depresses, the other elates 
their vital energies more than hard work. 


and grain is 


GOOD PRICES FOR PARK HORSES 





Trotting-bred park horses from the Chi- 
cago stables of M. H. Tichenor & Co. 
brought remarkably good prices at the 
American Horse Exchange, New York, 
Thursday night, June 14. The first eleven 
animals that passed under the hammer 
brought $11,550, an average of $1,050 each. 
J. Godfrey, acting as agent for an un- 
known principal, paid the top price, $2,600, 
for Orval and Prince Ariel, two big, 
slashing chestnut geldings of true form 
and showy action. One of the horses is a 
son of Allerton, 2:094%, and the other is 
by Lord Russell, brother to Maud §&., 
2:08%. The same buyer gave $1,900 for 
Mikado, another superb specimen of 
horseflesh. This was the highest price 
paid for a single stepper during the sale. 
John Splan was among the buyers. He 
bought Maxion and Redwood, brown geld- 
ings by Walsingham, for $2,050, and Par- 
nell and Newport, a slightly larger pair 
of horses, for $2,300. The purchases were 
made for J. W. Knox, of Pittsburg. The 
best sales were: 

Maxion, br. g., 15.2% hands, 6 years, by 
Walsingham, and Redwood, br. g., 15.3 
hands, 6 years, by Walsingham; J. F. 
Knox, Pittsburg, $2,060. 

Parnell, br. g., 16 hands, 7 years, and 
Newport, br. g., 16 hands, 8 years; J. F. 
Knox, Pittsburg, $2,300. 

Mikado, ch. g., 16 hands, 7 years; J. 
Godfrey, agent, New York, $1,900. 

Orval, ch. g., 15.3 hands, 6 years, by Al- 
lerton, and Prince Ariel, ch. g., 15.3 hands, 
8 years, by Lord Russell; J. Godfrey, 
agent, New York, $2,600. 

Prospero, ch. -g., 16 hands, 6 years, by 
Hambletonian Prince, and King Lear, 
ch, g., 16 hands, 7 years, by Combination; 
J. Campbell, New York, $1,200. 

Vesper, b. g., 15.1 hands, 6 years, and 
Monitory, b. g., 15.1 hands, 7 years; Wal- 
ter Lee, Black Rock, Conn., $1,500. 

Montamoier, b. m., 16 hands, 6 years, 
and Jocelyn, b. g., 16 hands, 7 years; C. 
M. Miles, New York, $975. 

Happy, b. g., 15 hands, 6 years, and Jol- 
ly, b. g., 15 hands, 7 years; Walter Lee, 
Black Rock, Conn., $1,000. 

Cornwall, b. g., 15.3 hands, 5 years, and 
Gilimore, b. g., 15.3 hands, 6 years; John 
Splan, agent, Chicago, $2,050. 

Primrose, ro. g., 15.3 hands, 5 years, and 
Corinth, ro. g., 15.3 hands, 5 years; C. E. 
Quintin, agent, Trenton, $550. 

Pongee, g. g., 15.3 hands, 6 years; Mr. 
Peacock, New York, $325. 


Crimson Clover, 


The King of Soil Improvers, 
ine on winter and spring a— 
green feed or a good hay cr: 
epee roughly matured and tested 
erties om 
Write for prices and Fall Catalogue telling 
about all Seeds and Grain for Fall sowing. 
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fastest son of Hambletonian by the rec- 
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| tinuing to trot 








LONGEVITY OF THE HAMBLETONI- 





ANS. 
I believe I said something ot long ago 
about the longevity of the _.ambletonian 


tribe. This was an inheritance from the 
Messenger, that was one of the most en- 
during families ever known in England or 
America, s: 


says “Iconoclast” in the “Stock 
Farm.” They not only lived long but 
they were able to continue at work a 
great many years. Some of th« Mes- 
|; Sengers were marvels of pluck and en- 


durance, and kept trotting long after oth- 
er horses would have retired on their 
laurels. They must have had any quanti- 
“nerve force.’ Take the remarka- 
ble old Topgallant, for instance. What a 
wonderful old horse he was, ornamented 
as he was with a pair of spavins and con- 
three and four-mile heat 


races when he was from twenty-two to 


twenty-four years old, and not only to 
trot, but to win! Topgallant died at 
twenty-eight. Mambrino, the sire of Mes- 


lived to be 


senger, a very old horse, and 
Engineer, his grand sire, died at twenty- 
eight. Mambrino, the old horse by that 
name that was the sire of Messenger, was 
for his day a great trotting and coach 
horse sire, so to get trotters was no new 
} accomplishment in this remarkable fam- 
ily. How much farther back this gift 


extended I do not know 
self lived to be 
old, and his 


Messenger him- 
twenty-eight years 
Mambrino, died at 


nearly 


son, 


| twenty-six. Abdallah lived to be thirty- 
one and Hambletonian twenty-seven; 
George Wilkes twenty-eight and Volun- 
teer thirty-four The sons of George 
Wilkes are now exhibiting the same lon- 
gevity. Onward and Red Wilkes at 
twenty-five and twenty-six years of age 
are strong, well preserved horses. On- 
ward looks as though he might live many 
years yet, but as I have not seen Red 
Wilkes for several years, I cannot speak 
so particularly of him. There are many 
other sons of George Wilkes that are still 
hearty and vigorous, though they are 
now all well advanced in years, The same 
constitutional vigor that kept Topgallant 
a stout, game race horse and winner at 


twenty-four years of age, still seems to 


belong to this family. Hiram Woodruff 
says that Lady Blanche, ‘‘the first filly 
that Abdallah got, went a trotting race 
when she was about twenty.” He after- 


wards tells of her actually 
ness at twenty-four. 


dying in har- 
Another remarkable 
instance mentioned by the writer is 
that of Ajax, son of Abdallah. 
When sixteen years old he was matched 
to trot a twenty-mile race for a thousand 
dollars a side mare against 
which he was matched pulling out before 
the finish, 

Another of Woodruff's great horses was 
Dutchman, which was, Hiram says, the 
best horse he ever drove. He had for the 
time a wonderful career (for ‘there 
giants in those as well as now), 
and in 1839 made a three-mile record in 
7:41, which stood as the best till 1864, when 
it was beaten by Stonewall Jackson in 
7:39. Woodruff thinks that Dutchman 
could have made the three miles in 7:27 
had he been pressed. When he wrote he 
despaired of ever substantiating his pedi- 
gree, but now he is credited to Tippoo 
Saib, Jr., a grandson of Messenger and a 
mare by a son of Messenger. He was 
never trained till he was seven years 
old, and must have been about seventeen 
when he died. If the reported pedigree is 
correct he was another example of what 
the old-time Messengers could do, as, al- 
though we have had great accessions of 
speed since his day, it is doubtful wheth- 
er there ever was a stouter, gamer cam- 
paigner, and at his time there were no 
faster horses. None of them in these 
times could become great that were 
trained young and there was no such 
things as “infant phenomena.’ Gold- 
smith Maid, though a little after old Hi- 
ram's time, was trained on the system in 
vogue when he was training. She took 
her best record at seventeen, and retired 
from the turf with more heats in 2:30 to 
her credit than any other horse—at nine- 
teen years of age a sound mare. 

In those days there was very little said 
in the turf journals of fast quarters and 
halves by yearlings and two-year-olds, 
and I doubt whether such a thing a> a 
weanling being led a fast eighth was 
ever heard of. That sort of talk would 
have driven old Hiram crazy. He was nvt 
training for horses to go in an astonish- 
ingly short time to the quarter pole. He 
usually made his money by winning three 
or four-mile heat races, and was veiy 
earnest in his opposition to what he called 
the forcing system of training—high feed- 
ing and fast trials when very young. If 
there was any special thing he did not 
believe in it was this. In his day it was 
beginning to be fashionable to train thor- 
oughbreds somewhat after this system, 
but not as much as now, and Woodruff 
thought the process was then ruining the 
turf. He says on one occasion: “Our 
trotting horses as a rule endure much 
longer than our running horses. If it be 
said that the conditions of training and 
racing arenotthe same, I reply that in old 
times the running horse endured and was 
kept upon the turf more than twice as 
long as he is at present, and ran much 
harder races."’ In this respect the turf 
has very much degenerated since Wood- 


same 
also a 


and won, the 


were 
days” 


ruff's day. Then there was occasionally 
a four-mile race and even a feur-mile 
heat race. There are some latter diy 


prophets that tell us that the thorough- 
bred can now run as long races as he ever 


could. Does anybody really believe this, 
or do people only believe that 
they believe it? If this were true 


with the work the thoroughbred does now 
he ought, so far as affected solely by this 
work, to live forever. He really does 
nothing compared to what he once did, 
and yet according to what Hiram Wood- 
ruff says le don’t last half as long. The 
degeneracy had already begun. The gam- 
bler was even then already eating the 
life out of the thoroughbred horse, and 
now he bus nearly finished him. It will 
be wisdom on the part of the trotting 
horse breeders if they do not permit the 
same fate to befall the trotter. There 
are men even now who would like to see 
half and three-quarter mile _ trotting 
races. In other words, the trotter con- 
verted into a mere gambling machine, ‘ust 
as the thoroughbred has been. 

As an antidote to this deadly tendency 
I would be glad to see some of the vl 
time long heat trotting races. I think our 
three-in-five races are already a conserv- 
ative factor. That, through their intln- 
ence, while the thoroughbred is getting 
mile skates. Very much in the way of 
the trotter is fn this respect still improv- 
ing. We must have real horses for go 
three-in-five races, not three-quarte> 
to be a horse of less and lees stamina, 
real horses are not necessary for a half or 
three-quarter mile races. The moment 
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the trotting horse men yield to the wish- 


of repairs. 


All harness, old or new, is 
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Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Sav 
many times its cost by itaprovec 
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es of these gentlemen who desire to con- 
vert the track into a mere gambling 
ground and surrender to the blandish- 
ments of the men whose strongest desire 
is ‘to reduce the trotter to the same con- 
dition as the thoroughbred that mo- 
ment.the trotter as a horse for gentle- 
men to breed for pleasure and to have 


something to be 
then sunk to the 
a lottery ticket 


proud of is gone. He is 
level of 
In other 


a faro table or 


words, when- 


ever the gambling interest gets exclusive 
control of the trotter everybody else 
might as well stand aside 

ICONOCLAST 


AND FERTILITY 


AGE 


As mares inciease in years there is a 
tendency to take on flesh, and if you de- 
sire to preserve their fertility you will 
have to guard against this, ‘says the 
“Turf, Field and Farm Free range 
and plenty of exercise, feeding only oats 
and timothy hay of the best quality, will 
promote a healthy condition and keep 
down obesity A glance at the stud- 
book shows that Alice Carneal had 12 
foals, her last at 23 years of age, and her 
best one, Lexington, at 14 Boston, the 
sire of Lexington, was 16 when he begat 
that great horse Queen Mary had 2 
foals, Balrownie at 7, Bonny 8 otland at 
10, and Blink Bonny at 11 jonnets o° 
Blue produced her first foal at 9; her best, 





Trustee, at 10, and her 


was 3 


Fashion by 
at 20. She years old 
died. Fashion until 12, 
first at 15, and died at 23 in labor. The 


when she 


raced produced 


Florizel mare had nine foals, the first at 
6 and the last at 20. She was 18 when 
bred to Timoleon, 1%, and the result was 


the famous Boston. Gamma dropped her 
last foal at 22, and died at 31 Margaret 
Woods, by Priam, had 14 foals, her last 
at the age of 23. Hegira did not produce \ 


until she was 7 and continued fertile un- 
til she was 24. Her best, Hira, by Lex- 
ington, was dropped when she was 18. 


Diomed was 28 and Lady Bolingbroke 20, 
when her eleventh foal by him was ush- 
ered into the world. Honesty, by Expe- 
dition, had 11 foals, her best, Monmouth 
Eclipse, at 19, and her last at 25. She was 
28 when she died. Great Duchess, by 
Gracchus, dropped her thirteenth foal at 
the age of 24. Lady Burton, by Sir Archy, 
had 20 foals, her last at 2. Magnolia, by 
Glencoe, was 20 when she produced the 
celebrated Kentucky, and Lexington, the 
sire of Kentucky, was ll. Blue Bonnet, 
by Hedgeford, had her first foal at 12, 
and her last at 24, She had 10 foals, Light- 
ning when she was 18, Thunder when 19, 
and Loadstone when 22. Nantura pro- 
duced at 7, and was 12 when her best foal, 
Longfellow, by Leamington, 13, was drop- 
ped. Miller’s Damsel produced American 
Eclipse at 12, and her last foal came when 
she was 18 Reel, by Glencoe, had 18 
foals, Lecompte at 12, Prioress at 15 and 
War Dance, by Lexington, at 21. The lat- | 
ter was a wonderfully vigorous horse, and | 
his daughters were in earnest demand | 
for the stud. The great Pocahontas, 
daughter of Glencoe, had 15 foals, the 
last when she was 25, and she died at 33. 
She produced Stockwell at 12, Rataplan 
at 13, and King Tom at 14. Diomed, who 
died at the age of 31, got Florizel when 
23 and Sir Archy, his best son, when 27. 
Sir Archy was dropped when his dam 
was 8 and he lived to be 28 years old. 
These facts will help breeders to deter- 
mine at what age their mares can be 
bred to advantage, and how long they 
may expect them to continue fertile. As a 
matter of course, a great deal depends 
upon how a mare is treated. If she is not 
kept in healthy condition, the barren 
stage will soon overtake her. A mare 
be bred for the first time at 10 or 





may 
even 15, and acquire distinction in the 
stud. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 














SHOULDER SWEENY.—I have a horse 
with sweeny in the shoulder. I have 
bathed and rubbed it with a liniment of 
turpentine, coal-oil and camphor, and be- 
sides put a seaton in his shoulder; yet 
he does not get well. I cured one horse 
of sweeny with the above liniment. What 
shall I do to cure this horse? 

Jackson Co., Ill. JOHN W. 

Sweeny is often produced by lameness 
in some other part of the leg, such as 
coffin-joint disease, ringbone, sidebones, 
etc., ete., consequently if the horse goes 
lame for some time sweeny is sure to fol- 
low the lamness. If you will write the 
RURAL WORLD a history of the actions 
of the horse on this leg when in his stall, 
how he progresses on the road, also every 
noticeable alteration in his stride it may 
be possible to locate the trouble and to 
diagnose it correctly, besides giving a 
remedy for same. 


TEXAS ITCH.—My two horses have a 
skin disease, which they have had for 
about six months. I gave internal reme- 
dies but they were of no avail. The trou- 
ble is first manifest by small pimples on 
the skin; next the hair commences to 
fall off and the horses look like mangy 
hogs. Farmers of the neighborhood of 
my farm call it the Texas itch and are 
very much afraid of their stock taking it. 
Will you kindly tell me what to do for 
it? They have been washed in strong 
earbolic acid water, also in lye water. I 
gave them a compound of sulphur, anti- 
mony, ginger and saltpetre. It must be a 
skin disease, as so far nothing has helped 
it. A riew horse I bought in May has 
taken it badly. Will cattle contract the 
disease from the horses. 

MRS. M. W. 

Jackson Co., Mo. 

It would not be proper to prescribe a 
remedy for Texas itch, when perhaps the 
disease may be due to chicken lice; would 


ALTON. 


HILL. 








| Columbia, Mo., Fair, 
July 31, August I, 2 and 3, 1900. 


The following Stake Racesin which 
entries closed June Ist, filled satis- 
factorily and have been declared a 


No. 1.—2:45 Trot............. 
No. 10.—2:20 Pace ame 
No. 11,—2:35 Pace........... 
No. 13.—2:25 Trot............ 
And all other Stake Races declared off 


PURSE RACES. 
We now offer Purse Races as Cowes 
No. 2.—2:27 Pace.......... 
No. 6.—2:14 Pace 
No. 7.—2:20 Trot 
No. 11.—3:35 Trot............. 250.00 
Entries close July 20. 

Blue Ribbon Circuit beginning at 

Holden, Mo., follows our date. 


N. D. ROBNETT, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo, 


For Sale for 30 Days 


Nelson 30991, and Kssa Dodson by 
5326. and Lady Napton by Allandorf 
7462, the finest styled mare in Missouri, Al) 
these horses can he seen any day at Logs- 
den’s track, Marshall, Mo., where we are 
prepared to show anyvody thet they are in 
shape to race in any comp ny. Nelson is 
entered in 2:45 trot at Coiumbia, Meo., for 
$1,000; Essa in 2:25 trot for $500 all through 
the Blue Ribbon Circuit. I am a little too 
old to race horses, being 69 yeurs of age, 
but we have the good ones, Send to me 
for catalog for full breeding and prices or 
come and see the horses for yourselves 
They are great bargains. Adress 


H.C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 














RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:18, 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fayette Rus- 
a the sire of Ed. Lock 2: 7”. 

Uy Odd Stocking, by 
Meat m 400, the dam o: laine Russell Happy 
onituce 2:28, ete, 

8d dam, County House Mare by American 

4, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
g pusie, the dam of DeBarry 2:19. 

CHUTE is « fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
bas a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonate. by him, as a two-year- 
old, oD CnUTE ail n 2:20. 
will stand at the Etmwood 
inchester Pike, five miles 
east 7 Lexington . Ky. Terms, $2 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 





Absorbine, Jr., 


Cures Boils, 
Abcesses, etc. 
Kilis Pain, 
Absorbs Any Soft Bunch. 


If afflicted send $1.00 for a bottle. 
Describe your case fully, and any 
special directions needed will be 
sent free. Address the Mfgr., 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, . . MASS. 


D. R, THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, B. 
P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. 80 acres improved 
iavd fur sale cheap or will trade for jack stock. 


T IRE TIGHTENER GET) TIRES - ag IR be 
& Harness Mender } most nothing. Get one 
foryor ar own use. Take 


orders at 200% profit. Most ingenious thing you ever saw. 
Everyone buys on sight. Nebraska farmer made 6500. last 
summer among his neighbors. Agents wanted for Fairs 
& Farmers’ Meetings. Hunter Co., 498 6th St., Racine, Wis. 


FO oa SALE —Two Registered Collie 
Bitches. Orders booked 
for June pu Five eg White Plymouth cocks 
for sale. rite for r price: 
ROBT, CLOUGH, "0 ARROLLTON ILLINOIS. 














suggest as you live in Kansas City that 
you call in a veterinary surgeon to ex- 
amine the case. 


WITH DISEASED MOUTH.—I 
cow that eats heartily, but is 
poorer than when she went on grass. At 
night when she is lying down, as much 
as a gallon of water will run from her 
mouth. It is sometimes mixed with part- 
ly chewed grass. What is the matter? 
What can I do for this cow? J. W. D. 

Maryville, Mo. 

Examine the mouth. The cause of the 
slobbering sputum and chewed grass may 
be due to an ulcer on the tongue, a rotten 
tooth or one that is split. If you find any 
of these the cause, it will be easy to give 
a remedy. 


cow 
have a 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 





In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, Ill, have 
placed upon the market a Farmer's 


Handy Wagon that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4- 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.9. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
Meations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
era] Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 
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JFtome Cirele. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
I MISS MY MOTHER TO-NIGHT. 








I miss your true unselfishness to-night, 
Dear mother, tho’ I may not tell you so; 
For now you dwell in realms of beauteous 
light, 
And what we 
not know. 


feel or think, you may 


I miss the hands that ministered to mé 


Unmindful of their weariness or pain; 
No other heart e’er loved me—love lik 
thee; 
’Tis right, our loss should be thy gain 
The comfort of others was thy first 
thought, 
And the enjoyment of others, thy care, 
And for these ends you well and nobly 
wrought, 
And in the sight of God your work was 
fair. 
Why do we hide our love for friends so 
deep? 
Why make them think our hearts are 


hard and cold, 


Till they are gone and we are left to 
weep? 
Oh, they are dearer than all Klondike’s 
gold! 
But, oh, I sometimes think Heaven quite 
near, { 
Only a veil, our eyes may not see 
through, 
But they may come (and do) to see us 


re, 
And know, all that we say and 


ao. 


perhaps, 


Sleep is a kind of borderland between, 


Where we go out to see them and they | 


come 
From ay stic 
seer 
Thus their 
are dumb. . 
Pike Co., Ark. —Anna E. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE FARM HOME LIBRARY 


Zealms no mortal eye hath 


souls speak to us tho’ lips 


Nash. 


There is nothing which gives a family 
more commanding respect in a neighbor- 
hood than a collection of good books, 
though these may consist of simply a 
few of the works of some of the old-time 
authors and a few of the kind sold at 
long prices by traveling agents; all care- 
fully arranged on that easily remembered, 
old-time book swinging shelf. 
With what pride in our early day was this 
piece of furniture and its occupants— 
books—dusted, and the latter lovingly 
patted into place; which being done, we 
stepped back and surveyed them with 
gratitude for what we had and with a 
hungry longing for more 

The few books soon demand more, and 
ways will be devised to procure them, 
It is self evident that the things our 
hearts really desire we will work for. 
The very presence of books on 
and tables in any home speaks of the 
taste of its members. People with books 
are usually thinkers and, though quietly 
and without ostentation, yet surely the 
families with books do mold much of the 
thought and habit of the communities in 
which they dwell. This is just a shadow 
of a suggestion as to the value of a libra- 
ry in a farm home. 

The quiet of rural life 
books and reading. The difficulty that 
most frequently confronts the farmer, 
his wife and children is the means to 
gratify this longing for books. They cost 
money—all good things cost—our love for 
our families costs; costs much of toil 
and sacrifice of ease and even of the 
things we ourselves love; but its joy is 
the more because of the price paid. Farm 
implements, too, cost and these are pur- 
chased to use for the bodily comfort of 
the members of the farmer's family— 
sometimes that more acres may be 
farmed, other times that the culture may 
be more thorough or that it may be done 
with less fatigue. All these are com- 
mendable features of farm operations. 
The motive in them all being the finan- 
cial prosperity of the farm home. Are 
not many pieces of farm machinery pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of some personal 
gratification? Let the love of and for 
books be strongly developed and means 
of procuring them will be developed like- 
wise. 

There are many works of standard au- 
thors offered at most reasonable prices. 
They are not the latest books; but there 
are, among these low priced books some 
works that will long out-live many of 
the books that are riding the top wave of 
popular favor at the present hour. 

The béginning of the home library 
in it much of inspiration. Collect 
school books, stray magazines and any 
other books in your possession and ar- 
range them on a shelf or shelves as the 
case may require. To these should be ad- 
ded all the bulletins and valuable pam- 
phlets sent out by the State and U. 8S. 
Departments of Agriculture. Arrange 
these according to the topics discussed in 
the various sub-divisions of these de- 
partments. This will foster a love for 
books and an interest in your library. 
Sometime during the year, at Christmas 
or on some birthday anniversary plan to 
purchase at least one book of poems, a 
work of fiction, a volume of history or a 
book on nature study. 

If you feel that you are not sufficiently 
familiar with books when beginning the 
library to make readable selections (and 
the first books should be carefully se- 
lected) consult with some one who is a 
reader—the pastors and school teachers 
of the community should be good assist- 
ants—then whenever you go to town and 
have a few moment to spare, spend it, if 
possible, where books are for sale. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with the titles and au- 
thors of books by noticing those on the 
shelves. If a title is attractive, but un- 
familiar inquire of some friend who is 
keeping in touch with the literary world, 
and ascertain if the book is a valuable 
one. For a few unwise purchases, when 
one has limited means, will dishearten. 

Then, too, read all notices of books by 
leading publishing houses. It is very 
helpful to be posted as regards the prom- 
inent book publishers, as such informa- 
tion frequently determines the value of a 
book. Such care familiarizes one with late 
publications, the critiques frequently be- 
ing so full that one gets the chief points 
in the book, and then one doesn’t feel ig- 
norant, even if the book is denied because 
of scant income. It also enables one to 


case—the 


shelves 


breeds love for 


yes, 


has 
the 


know readable books which may inciden- 
tally come to one’s hand. 
With book shelves or cases in farm 


homes, filled with wholesome books of 
choice reading by standard authors that 
have been mentally digested, as only the 
quiet of the country home can permit, 
there will come a culture and mental pow- 
er that is inestimable. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE THISTLE OF SCOTLAND. 





The thistle is usually considered as one 
of the most obnoxious and unsightly 
plants that grows. Yet, many interesting 
things can be told about it. The thistles 
which grow in France and Germany are 
utilized as barometers. The people hang 
them outside the door; when a_ storm is 
approaching, the flowers close up, but 
when it has passed they re-open. The 
thistles that grow on the plains of Tartary 
are said to be so large, that the Tarts.s 
can build their huts in their shade. The 
stems of these thistles wither in autumn 
The flowers dry up into balls as light as 
feathers and are blown off before the 
wind. They fly so fast that no one has 
ever been known to catch one. Most peo- 
ple do not care to become interested in 
the Canadian thistles, as they 
much trouble in the fields of the 
Of late years these thistles have become 
so numerous and so troublesome that the 
le anadian government pays for the this- 
tles that are destroyed 
| Then last, but not least, is the Scotch 
thistle. This is the most interesting, per- 
haps, not so much for its beauty or its 
| sues value as for the historical facts 
which are connected with it 

During the reign of Alfred the Great 
there occurred many invasions of Scotch 
territory by the Danes. The Danes when 
making war did not believe in attacking 
{their enemies at night, but on this oc- 
they departed from their usual 

As they were creeping noiseless- 
ly and unseen in the darkness upon the 
Scotch camp one of the Danes stepped on 
a thistle, with his bare foot, and he cried 
out with pain. The soldiers of the Scotch 
army were instantly awakened and, being 
aroused, they sprung to their weapons and 
back the Danes with great slaugh- 


cause so 
farmers. 








casion 
; custom. 


drove 
ter. 

The thistle has ever since been used as 
the emblem of Scotland. It was sculp- 
tured at the entrance of Linlithgow, the 
palace where Mary, Queen of Scots, once 
lived, and, surmounted by a crown, it has 
been engraved on some of the Scotch 
HARRIET MARSHAL. 
Sangamon Co., Ill. 


coins. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
“FREE SAMPLES.” 


“My dear Mrs. Pierce, I'm so glad 
you've come over to see me this after- 
noon. I've just been reading of a new 


remedy and this company sends out sam- 
like the rest of the many cures 
I just want to ask you what 
you think of it for me. I've tried about 
every one of them and seem no better, but 
this one may cure me. Read their circu- 
lar and tell me what you think of it. I've 
just gotten through using Dr. Breath- 
hard’s Asthma Cure, that I got as a free 
sample; but I'm no better; worse if 
thing. This remedy is just for women, so 
may cure me, as I'm a woman.” 

“Yes, I see—‘'Good News for Weak De- 
bilitated Women!’ Well, goodness knows, 
you're one of the afflicted sure! 
You have tried everything that is offered 
as a free sample. Looks like their medi- 
cines were no good, or they wouldn’t have 
to offer them free to the suffering people. 
You've tried Dr. Tuberculous’ cure for 
lung trouble, haven't you, Sister Mo- 
bile?” 

“O, yes; 


ples free, 
we read of. 


any- 


ones, 


I've tried them all! Just as 
soon as I would see a free package of- 
fered I would think, well, now, may be 
that medicine will cure me. So as it would 
cost me nothing—always a ‘free trial 
package,’ would send for it and take it 
according to the directions. But, 
me, I can’t see that I'm a whit 
than I was 15 years ago. I’m sure I've 
tried everything. But I'll try this new 
remedy what it will do, as it is 
a ‘free trial’ and only for women.” 

“Why don’t you try the Touchstone 
Method? It might cure you. It is adver- 
tised to cure everybody.” 


dear 
better 


and see 


“Well, but this man doesn't send out 
‘free packages.’ I am afraid of people 
that haven't got confidence enough in 
their medicine to offer a ‘trial package’ 
free. You see, Touchstone has to have 
the $5 in advance for his trial of one 


month's treatment, and no assurance that 
it will do a particle ef good. I haven't 
got any faith in a doctor that can't trust 


people to try their medicines; and, I for 
one, won't throw away my money on 
them.”’ 

“Well, did you see that new advertise- 
ment—‘The Wonderful Divine Healer’— 
that cures everything and everybody ab- 
solutely free? You don’t have to send 
him any money, just your name and 


what is the matter with you, and he asks 
God to cure you and it is done. So he says 
in his advertisement. It is all free, and 
the dear man pays for all those big ad- 
vertisements; all just for nothing, only 
the love he has for the human family. 
He must be a mighty good man, sure, to 
do all this for nothing. Suppose you write 
him, Sister Mobile." 

“Now, look here, Sister Pierce, do you 
really believe what that man says about 


his Divine Healing?”’ 
“Well, he is a Bostonian, and signs his 
name, ‘Truth.’ He says in his advertise- 


ment, ‘Don't send any money.’ Now, 
doesn’t that look all fair? But we are so 
often deceived that we are ready to doubt 
even those that might be true. I must 
say, I fear there is a catch in this man 
even if he does sign his name ‘Truth.’ ”’ 
“Well, I believe I'll stick to the ‘free 
sample’ and now try this one for ‘women 
only.’ I've lived this long on the ‘free 
samples’; so there is no use in my chang- 
ing a fixed custom. But, surely, you're 
not going until we have a cup of tea to- 
gether; and I want you to try my new 
way of making ginger bread. I've just 
made some—took it out of the oven just 
as ycu came in. I think it very nice, the 


best I ever made. I will have the tea 
ready in a minute, and then you will 
have plenty of time to go home. It isn’t 


so often that you run over to see me, that 
you need be in such a hurry to go home.” 

“All right, I'll stay with you for tea, if 
you will promise me to come over and let 
me know what this last remedy for weak 
women does for you. I hope it will do 
you some good, as it is all free." 

ROSA AUTUMN. 
Fayette Co., Ill 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, bei 
help him, thought I would sell Elk Self-Heating 
Iro: and am doing splendidly. A gh s 

worth of fuel will heat the iron for one day, so 
You ¢an iron in 
hing the 





anxious to 


nger 
clothes, as with the old iron, and yo 
most beautiful gloss. I sell at nearly every house, 
as the iron is so convenient and economi every- 
body wants one. $2.00 on each iron, and 
have not sold less than five any day Iworked. My 
brother is doing well, and I think any one ean make 
lots of money anywhere selling these irons. The 
Guernsey Incandescent _— Co., No. 1019 Locust 

Street, St. Louis, Mo., will start any one in the 
Seateean’ a they did me, if you will acne them. 
Mrs. V. KILBY. 


uu can get the 








GOD LOVES THE MAN THAT MAKES 
US LAUGH. 


The morbid man who wears a face 
Long as a mule’s—his beastly brother— 
Who lets one chilling frown give place 
But only to present another; 
Who always is content to grope 
Along the path of care and bother 
And discontent, hope 
To win the good-will of the Father. 
God has no use for solemn chaff, 
But loves the man that makes us laugh. 


can never 


The sunshine of a merry smile, 
The music born of rippling laughter, 
Are sent by heaven to beguile 
The tedious march to the hereafter. 
Their rays will pierce the darkest clouds 
And light them with a silver lining, 
Dispel the gloom that oft enshrouds 
The dreary lives of the repining. 
Fun’s golden cup is sweet to quaff— 


God loves the man that makes us laugh. 


We were not placed upon the earth 

To grovel in the dust of sorrow: 
To-day should always ring with mirth 

Without a thought of the to-morrow, 
And heaven has sent us cherry men 

To start and lead the merry chorus, 
To pierce with voice and pointed pen 

The earthly clouds that gather o’er us; 
To stab the gloom with humor's gaff— 
God itoves the man that makes us laugh. 


We stronger grow upon our feet, 

When foes of clinging care engage us, 
If in our daily walk we meet 

A man with smile that is contagious. 
His face lights up the darkened soul, 

As sunrays pierce the veil of sadness, 
Adds sweetness to the bitter bowl, 

And makes the heartstrings thrill with 

gladness; 
Shows us the grain hid in the chaff— 
God loves the man that makes us laugh. 
—Denver Evening Post. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
JELLY AND FANCY WORK. 


As the fruit canning and jelly season 
is near at hand, I have been wondering if 
any of the sisters of the Home Circle 
have had any experience in using gela- 
tine in making jelly, if so please write 
your experiences for us. I had often 
read of using gelatine in making jelly, 
but do not know whether jelly made with 
it will keep as well as that made with su- 
gar only. There are several fruits, such 
as cherries, mulberries and rhubarb (if 
the latter may be called a fruit) that I 
have never been successful in making 
into jelly without combining with some 
other fruit, which I think would make fine 
jelly if gelatine does not affect the taste 
or keeping qualities of the jelly. 

The large wine pieplant makes a nice 
sauce by washing it clean and cutting in 
small pieces. Cook it in a granite kettle 
with sugar to sweeten to suit the taste, 
cover and place on the back of the range 
and let it cook slowly for an hour or 
more. Do not stir, simply shake the 
kettle occasionally. An asbestos cooking 
mat placed under the kettle will prevent 
scorching or burning on the kettle. The 
sauce will be a beautiful pink color. The 
pieces will be in the shape you cut them 
in a clear pink jelly. Do not add any wa- 
ter when you put it on to cook; the water 
on the pieplant from washing it will be 
enough to start it to cooking. A few 
pieces of lemon or orange peel added 
give it a fine flavor. 

A nice change from common pieplant 
pie is to cut the pieplant in small pieces, 
put on the stove with just enough water 
to cover it and let it scald just enough to 
change color, then drain all the water 
off. Place this in a pie tin lined with pie 
crust. Beat up two eggs, 
fuls of flour and enough lemon extract to 
suit the taste with one cup of sugar. 
Pour this mixture over the pieplant and 
bake without an upper crust. 

Do the sisters that are fond of making 
fancy work know that when drawing 
threads in linen or other cloth for drawn 
work, if the cloth be rubbed with a piece 
of soap that the threads can be 
ily drawn? MRS. F. J. 

Seward Co., Neb. 


two tablespoon- 


very eas- 
EDWaA "DS. 


TRUE GENTLEMEN. 


“I beg your pardon!" And with a smile 
and a touch of his hat Harry Edmon 
handed to an old man against whom he 
had accidentally stumbled the cane which 
he had knocked from his hand. “I hope I 
did not hurt you.” 


“Not a bit,"’ said the old man. “Boys 
will be boys.”’ 
“I'm glad to hear it,” and lifting his 


hat again Harry turned to join his play- 
mates. 

“What do you raise your hat to that 
old fellow for?’ asked Charlie Gray. ‘tHe 
is old Giles, the huckster.”’ 

“That makes no difference,”’ said Har- 
ry. “The question is not whether he is a 
gentleman, but whether I am one, and 
no true gentleman will be less polite to a 
man because he wears a shabby coat or 
hawks vegetables through the streets.”’— 
Author unknown. 





“YOU CAN'T CHEAT GOD.” 

Ned took his cousin Grace along to keep 
him company while he worked at a job 
he had to perform. 

“I don’t think you're 
very well,"’ she said 
if you were slighting it “That's all 
right,” laughed Ned. “What I’m doing 
will be all covered up, you know.” 

“But isn't that cheating?" 

“Maybe ‘tis, after a fashion,” 
Ned. “But it isn’t like most 
you know.” 

“That's not the 


doing your work 
“It looks to me as 


answered 
cheating, 


way to look at it,” said 
Grace. “If it’s cheating, it’s cheating; 
you know that. You can't excuse it be- 
cause it isn’t the worst kind of cheating.” 

“But the man won't know about it,” 


said Ned. 
“He may not,” said Grace, soberly, “‘but 
God will. You can’t cheat God.” 


Ned stopped work and went to thinking. 
Presently he said: ‘You're right. I’m 
glad you said that, Grace. I'm going to 
begin over. There shan’t be any cheating 
this time.” 

Ned undid what he had done and began 
again—began right—and I know he felt 
better. I hope he will always remember 
that no one can cheat God.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 





THE HOME DOCTOR. 


PREVENTING COUGHING.—A persist- 
ent and annoying cough which occurs at 
night and keeps the patient awake may 
frequently be controlled by a glass of 
warm milk with seltzer, or some mineral 
water, or a cup of warm cocoa, drank 
slowly on retiring. Avoid cough remedies 
if possible during the daytime; avcid a 
crowded room before retiring, or, if this 
is impossible, smoking or anything which 
will taint the atmosphere must be inter- 
dicted. The application of a warm poul- 
tice or a hot bag to the chest will often 
relieve coughing. 

NEURALGIA.—If subject to toothache 





or neuralgia, @ ride in a strong wind will 
often bring it on. A piece of ginger 
should be carried in the pocket, and if the 
air is felt in the cheek bones a piece 
should be slipped in the mouth. This will 
warm the mouth and throat and ward off 
any ill effects. 

LITING THE NAILS.—This is a habit 
that should be immediately corrected in 
children, because it permanently deforms 
the nails. Dipping the finger ends in 
some bitter tincture will generally pre- 
vent children from putting them in the 
mouth. If this fails each finger should 
be encased in a stall until the propensity 
is eradicated. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





Adding a pinch of salt to coffee gives it 
tone. 

Sprinkle clothes with hot water and a 
whisk broom. 

Try rubbing tough meat with a cut 
lemon to make it tender. 

Add one or two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
to strong turnips when cooking. 

Mix stove blacking with a little ammo- 
nia to prevent it burning off. 

Add a few drops of ammonia to the 
blue water to whiten the clothes. 

Add a little sugar to milk to prevent it 
sticking to the vessel while boiling. 

Place an apple in the bread and cake 
boxes to keep bread and cake moist. 

Mix a little cornstarch with salt be- 
fore filling the salt shaker, to prevent its 
clogging. 

Add a tablespoonful of kerosene to a 
pail of clear hot water to wash the win- 
dows. 

Sprinkle grated cheese over oatmeal por- 


ridge instead of sugar and eat with 
cream. 
Wet a cloth in cider vinegar, wrap- 


ping cheese in it to keep moist and pre- 
vent molding. 

Dip a bit of parsley in vinegar and eat- 
ing to sweeten the breath and remove 
odor after eating onions. 

Dip stale doughnuts in cold water, plac- 
ing in a paper bag, heating thoroughly in 
the oven and serving hot. 

Mix flour and sugar together, before 
adding water, to prevent lumping, where 
flour and sugar used in making 
sauces. 

Add a tablespoonful of vinegar and a 
tablespoonful of sugar to counteract any- 
thing that has accidentally been made too 
Salty. 

Make a splendid furniture polish by tak- 
ing a wine glass of olive oil, one of vine- 
gar and two tablespoons of alcohol, apply 
with a soft cloth and polish with flannel. 


are 





CUCUMBER PICKLES.—Select very 
small cucumbers. To each hundred allow 
one ounce each of whole cloves and white 
mustard seed, a tablespoonful of salt, a 
cup of sugar and two small peppers. Tie 
the spices in thin muslin bags; put them 
in a kettle with the cucumbers and add 
vinegar enough to cover. Heat to the 
scalding point, take from the fire and 
bottle. Examine them every week or ten 
days when first put up to see that they 
remain firm. If some soften, remove 
them, drain off the vinegar from the re- 
mainder. Add a half cup of water and a 
half cup of sugar to each two hundred 
pickles, scald the vinegar and pour it over 
them while boiling hot. 





RASPBERRY CHARLOTTE.—Cut as 
many very thin slices of bread as will 
cover the bottom and line the sides of a 
baking dish, but first rub the slices of 
bread thickly with butter. Put in a thick 
layer of red raspberries and strew over 
the top some white sugar and small bits 
of butter, another layer of berries and 
sugar and so on until the dish is almost 
filled. In the meantime soak as many 
thin slices of bread as will cover the 
whole top, in warm sweet milk; put this 
all over the top of the berries and put a 
plate over it, and a weight to keep the 
bread close on the berries. Bake slowly 
two hours. 

RHUBARB PUDDING.—Roll two cups 
bread crumbs and beat two eggs with a 
half cup of sugar. Cover bread crumbs 
| with sweet milk and add butter the size 
of a walnut. Chop rhubarb stalks into 
pieces one-half inch in length, about a 
pint in quantity. Add this to the soaked 
bread crumbs, together with eggs and an- 
other half cup of sugar. Stir together 
and bake in a buttered pan. Serve with 
sauce made in the following manner: 
Heat one pint of creamy milk and add 
sugar and grated nutmeg to suit taste. 
Stir up a heaping teaspoonful of flour 
with a little milk until it is smooth, then 
add a half cupful of milk and turn into 
the sauce on the stove. Allow it to heat 
until it thickens, stirring constantly. 








Belleve It. 


He’s blowing with 
all his might and can 






a big, 
—t gy man 
the 


jungs. Probabiyy half 
two - thirds of his 
surface barely 
knows the contact = ates oxygen. He’s the 
kind of man, who, when a cough attacks 
him, goes galloping down the road 
toward consumption, such a man 
has found strength and ‘heal ing for weak 
lungs and tissues lacerated by sans 
and drained by hemorr! in the use 
of Dr. Pierce's. Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. The healing power of this medi- 
cine in pulmonary diseases seems little 
short of marvelous at times, so extreme 
are the conditions which it cures. The 
“Discovery” contains no alcohol, and 
no narcotics. 
“When I started to “ee your ‘Golden Med- 


4 


ical Discovery,’” ye r. A. -. Novoty, of 
New York, I had a regular 
consumptive seni wok which, 1 I was afraid, and 


everybod cautioned ‘eet 
cerning it. I was losi! 


Eek 5! me con- 


cough at all, 
weight, have recove: 
my appetite is enormous. can recommend 
your medicine to everybody chs may be in need 
of the same, as it is a sure cure.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 








Poultry Yard. 


RAISING TURKEYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to tell 
the poultry loving sisters how I am rais- 
ing my turkeys. I have them ina brood- 
er without a hen, and the little fellows 
are as tame and just as happy in their 
brooder home as if they had a dozen hen 
mothers. I feed them hard-boiled eggs 
mixed with bread or dry oat meal and 
curd or cheese made from sour milk with 
a dash of black pepper as seasoning. I 
hatched the turkeys under hens, then 
took them away from the hens and put 
them in the brooder. The brooder is 
placed in a tight wire yard so the turks 
cannot get out and wander away and if it 
be cool, damp weather or the grass be 
wet, I keep them shut in the brooder un- 
til I think it is suitable for master turks 
to take their airing. 

Turkey raising is an experiment with 
me this year; perhaps next year I may be 
able to give the sisters more of my expe- 
rience. I have raised hundreds of chick- 
ens but no turkeys before. What troubles 
mine most is their feed, I am always afraid 
I will feed them something that will not 
agree with them; but I have been read- 
ing turkey raising as given by several 
old turkey raisers and think perhaps I 
can fix up a suitable diet for them. 

MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 
Co., Neb. 





Seward 


PUMPKINS FOR HENS. 





During the past winter, the noon day 
feed of our flock of hens has consisted of 
cut bone three times a week, with chopped 
cabbage, boiled potatoes, refuse apples 
and pumpkin on the alternate days, says 
the “Country Gentleman.”” The pump- 
kins, a small, pear-shaped variety, were 
stored in a dry cellar, and at the present 
writing (March 12) those remaining are 
still fresh and sound. The best way o 
feeding is to break the pumpkin in half 
and remove the seeds, of which (in their 
raw state) the biddies are extravagantly 
fond. Bake the rest for an hour or 
more and serve hot on the half-shell. in 
short time only the shell will re- 
main, if one flourishing flock proves 
anything, the “fruit of the vine’ wi'l 
be found to agree as well with feathered 
as with unfeathered bipeds. Any vuricty 
in vegetable poultry food is a ‘esidera- 
tum, and while the suggestion may seem 
unnecessary, now that the time of grven 
grass is near, it is worth considering in 
connection with spring garden-making. 
An exceptionally high egg-record is my 
most covincing argument, and with that 
to back me, I recommend a sullicient 
planting to insure a pumpkin dinner at 
least once a week for four months. 


a very 
and, 


BARRED 
ROCKS. 

In regard to mating Barred Plymouth 
Rocks I have frequently been asked for 
my method of doing same, and I will take 
pleasure in trying to set forth a few nec- 
essary principles to be observed, says W. 
A. Mills in ““‘W. P. Journal.” 

In the first place we find that size forms 
a very important point in this class vf 
birds, and !nasmuch as the standard has 
recently raised the weight on Rocks it be- 
hooves us to see to this point carefully. 
As a rule, where you have a bird in size 
you have a bird that is good in color, so I 
select a bird of good size as one principle, 
and I believe that the readers will agree 
with me that it is a very essential one 
also. 

Next, I pay close attention to color of 
eye, which should be a bright bay; then 
we have the comb, which adds so much 
to the beauty of a bird. This we want to 
be low and evenly serrated. I would 
much rather breed a bird (either male or 
female) having a low comb, which is short 
of points, or even with more than the 
usual number, which is five, than to breed 
one with high comb having but the usual 
number. I believe the results will be 
much more satisfactory in every way. 

Now we come to the wing. This is al- 
ways considered a hard selection to get, 
but it has been demonstrated that it can 
be produced. When you have males which 
are poor in this section, avoid mating 
them with females which are likewise at 
fault. If it be necessary to use birds of 
poor wing, it is far preferable to have 
the male with a good strong wing, as you 
will in this way retain a good wing in 
males and at the same time improve the 
females. While if you use strong wing 
on females and have a poor male the 
greater percentage of chicks will have 
poor wings. 

Shape of breast and back are very im- 
portant features, and I find frequently 
that in a show room the shape or sym- 
metry of a bird will decide in the case of 
a tie. Avoid using poorly shaped males 
or females. 

Do I use the double-mating system? 
No; I do not. I do not believe it necessary 
to use a dark male on dark females to 
produce light, well barred females. My 
idea is to use a male of medium color, 
well barred, and females of medium color, 
well barred to produce birds (both male 
and female) which are well barred and of 
good color, without having the usual 
amount of culls which comes from ex- 
treme mating. My experience has been 
that like will produce like in breeding 
poultry. 

By keeping these principles in mind in 
mating I believe you will be attended 
with success.in breeding this valuable 
strain. 


MATING PLYMOUTH 





THE NUMBER OF LAYING HENS 


‘That May Be Profitably Kept in One 
Pen. 


It is a matter of importance to deter- 
mine how many laying hens may be prof- 
itably kept in a poultry house, says Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. 114. It is especially 
important in those regions where the cli- 
mate is such that carefully constructed 
buildings are required for the proper 
housing of fowls in winter. The opinion 
is quite generally held that when kept in 
yards or allowed to roam at will hens 
do best in flocks of about 40 or 50, and 
that when confined in winter quarters 
each laying hen requires about 10 square 
feet of floor space. The size of the flock 
which may be profitably kept in a pen 
of definite size has been recently reported 
upon by the Maine Station. The station 
poultry building contained 15 pens alike 
in size and arrangement of window space, 
and gravel, bone and water dishes. The 
pens were 10 by 16 feet, and the entire 
floor space of 160 square feet was available, 
since the walk used by the attendants 
was elevated above the floor. The tests 
were made with fourlotsof15pullets each, 
four lots of 20, four lots of 25 and three 


lots of 30. The breeders selected were 
Brahmas and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
there being eight lots of the former and 
seven of the latter. With each breed the 
lots contained from 15 to 30 individuals. 
The experimental conditions would give 
the lots containing 15 pullets 10.6 square 
feet of floor space each, the lots contain- 
ing 20 pullets 8 square feet each, those 
containing 25 pullets 6.4 square feet, and 
those containing 30 pullets 3.5 square feet. 
Care was taken to have the individuals 
in the lots as uniform as possible in form, 
size and vigor. All the pullets were 
hatched early in May, with the exception 
of one lot- of 15 which was hatched about 
The test began in 


two weeks earlier. 
November and continued six months. 
Careful records of the egg production, 


with a little beefscraps, we could nae 
them grow every day, and the pullets qiq 
not get too fat. Fed in this way we have 
had Brahma pullets laying at six months 
old, and Plymouth Rocks before they 
were five months old. 

If the roosters are good enough to pe 
kept for breeding purpose they wou), 
get the same feed, but if intended fo, 
slaughter they would get no bran, or py; 
very little, and have as much sound cor, 
as they would eat just before Boing to 
roost, making the noon feed a little scanty 
to be sure that they would have a goog 
appetite at night. We never fed anyth; ng 
but that we found a hearty feed at a 
seemed to have more effect in produc; 
growth than all the other food given, 
Exchange. 





One of the “best ways of removing | 


lice 





etc., were kept. The results with the dif- 
ferent lots of the same size were found to 
be quite uniform. The table below sum- 
marizes the more important results: 


from fowls is to make them do it them. 
selves by having a lot of dry dirt where 
they can dust themselves whenever they 
feel inclined, having first sprinkled the 
earth with carbolic acid. 





RESULTS OF TESTS WITH DIFFEREN 


T SIZED LOTS OF HENS 






























ing 20 hens gave a greater total net profit 
per lot than did those containing any 
greater or less number of hens. Lots 
with 25 hens gave slightly greater net 
returns than did the 15-hen lots. The lots 
that had 30 hens each gave very much 
less net returns than did any of the oth- 
ers.” The average net profit per hen, 
however, steadily decreased as the num- 
ber of hens per pen increased, being 8) 
cents per hen during six months with the 
lots of 15 and only 30 cents with the lots 
of 30. 
POULTRY POINTERS. 

If we were breeding fancy fowls with the 
intention of selling eggs for hatching, we 
should not care to have any chickens 
hatched before July, and unless of the 
Asiatic breeds not until near the last of 
the month. We could then have them 
laying their best eggs about February 
or March in time to sell to those who 
wanted to hatch early chickens. Some of 
the best and most vigorous Plymouth 
Rock chickens we ever raised were from 
a male that was August hatched, but the 
pullets and hens were older and not many 
were put with him, and we would not 
have taken him if we could have found 
an older one without too much trouble, 
yet we had good eggs to set in April. 








Young turkeys should be taught to re- 
turn home at night, by driving them up a 
little before roosting time and giving a 
good feed of grain, then gathering thein 
under an open shed or some tree near 
the house if there is no shed, and con- 
fining them there until they show an in- 
clination to go to roost, which they will 
do before they are very old. This is a 
protection against foxes and other mid- 
night prowlers. Turkeys need fresh wa- 
ter as much as other fowl, and are more 
particular as to its quality than most oth- 
ers. During the first ten weeks they need 
some care to prevent them from being 
troubled by lice, particularly the large 
gray louse to be found on the head, 
though there are smaller ones on the 
body that are troublesome when numer- 
ous. A little sweet oil rubbed on the head 
soon disposes of the first, and inect pow- 
der of the others. 





The farmer whose hens run at large at 
all times when the ground is not covered 
with snow may excuse himself for keeping 
them in houses smaller than are generally 
advised for the number of fowl upon the 
plea that they have plenty of room during 
the day. Perhaps if his house is well ven- 
tilated they may not need much more 
than roosting room nights. But the man 
who keeps a small flock in a small house 
and small yard, ostensibly to furnish his 
family with fresh eggs, need not expect 
to increase his income by the sale of eggs 
if he puts 25 hens in a space only large 
enough for 15. He will be likely to lose 
eggs and lose hens too. We have kept 
more in a pen than we thought profitable 
because our space was limited, but we 
found it required extra care in cleaning, 
ventilating and in other ways, so that we 
think we could have done better with a 
small number, and few would have cared 
for the hens and the house as we did. 





Briarcliffe Farms in New York State are 
reported as having 3,280 head of poultry 
of Silver Barred and White Wyandottes, 
Barred and White Plymouth Rocks and 
Brown and White Leghorns. Each 
breed is kept separately, and to accommo- 
date them it requires 31 poultry houses, 
each being 18 by 100 feet in size. They 
use 14 incubators holding 300 eggs each. 
Last year they sold over 60,000 eggs, and 
raised over 60,000 chickens, and they are 
now producing a daily average of about 
eight cases of 30 dozen each, or 2,880 eggs. 
They feed five times a day, rolled oats at 
6:30 a. m., cracked wheat at 8:30, cracked 
corn or barley at 11:30, soft feed or cut 
green bone at 3 p. m., and cracked corn or 
wheat at 5 p. m. They have to feed the 
different breeds different amounts, as no 
two have the same needs, and the poultry 
keeper should watch each flock to know 
how to feed it.—American Cultivator. 





When the chickens are old enough so 
that the cockerels begin to tease the pul- 
lets, they should be separated. They will 
grow faster, both sexes, and they can be 
fed differently so that the cockerels will 
be fattened for market and the pullets 
kept growing without getting too fat. 
Now we do not mean that the pullets 
should be scantily fed and the cockerels 
stuffed, but they should have food of dif- 
ferent quality and both should have 
enough. Give the pullets some bran along 
with the corn meal, as that may be said 
to contain more phosphate or bone-form- 
ing material than any other grain except- 
ing oats. Chickens will eat green oats 
very greedily and dry oats if they are 
hungry enough, but we never could get 
them to eat enough of either to make 
them grow or mature as rapidly as we like 
to see them. But with a mixture of one 
part bran and two parts of corn meal, 
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When a hen is bound to set, 

Seems as though ‘taint etiket 

Dowsin’ her in water till 

She's connected with a chill. 

Seems as though ‘twas skursely right 

Givin her a dreadful fright, 

Tyin’ rags around her ‘tail, 

Poundin’ on an old tin pail, 

Chasin’ her around the yard, 

Seems as though ‘twas kind of hard 

Bein’ kicked and slammed and shoved 

‘Cause she wants to raise a brood 

I sh'd say it’s gettin’ gay 

Just ‘cause natur wants its way. 

While ago my neighbor, Penn, 

Started burstin’ up a hen. 

Went to yank her off the nest, 

Hen, though, made a peck, and jest 

yrabbed his thum nail good and stout 

Like to yank the darn thing out. 

Penn he twitched away and then 

Tried again to grab that hen. 

But, by ginger, she had spunk, 

Cause she took and nipped a junk 

Big’s a bean right out his palm 

Swallered it and cool and calm 

Hi'sted up and yelled “Cah-dah"” 

Sounded like she said ‘‘Hoo-rah!”’ 

Wal, sir, when that hen does that, 

Penn he bowed, took off his hat, 

Spunk jest suits him, you can bet, 

“Set,"’ says he, “gol darn ye, SET.” 
—Lewiston Journal! 





WE CAN’Tr DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
— | ry to tae advantages of this re- 
gion at great expense. Will you help 
us in “thie weet | by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable ee matter? Ey Bryan 
paver. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
o 





POULTRY. 





jeath to Lice on hens & chickens. 64-p. Book 
Free. D. J. Lambert, Box 310, Apponaag, B. I, 


PURE BRED arid lack Langsbans, W Wiite and 


Partridge Cochins from best strains in country. 
Eggs$iforl3. J.L. GREENLEE. Kahoka, Mo. 








YANDOTTES, Silver and White Barred Piy- 
moath oaks. Light rahmas and nape i. 
kin Ducks. No 8 $2 for13. 0 woeee 
Free. Normandy Poultry Co., Hormandy, 


EGG 


cont 








—We breed the best. B. Lang 
Ply Rock. Part. Coch., Lt. Brak, 8. 
. and Pekin Ducks. Circular free. 
ENTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, [1l. 
M. = Turkey Eggs in 


B, P, ROCK . s. 5 ‘DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 
Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Leghorns, Black Minor- 
ca, Barred ae wh a. P. Rocks. Fowls and ¢; 
for sale any s tock mated alithetime. 13 


378381. +25; a6 ew eas #2; Eo 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8.8. Rocks thet wil saual onneee  eyaeceaee and Buf P. 
Rocks that *Blowhards” at halt 
the HAYNES. Ames, Tiinols, 


Cornish Indian Chickens 


White Hoiland Turkeys, farm 

raised, For clghe years breeding for best re- 

sults. Birds just as represented or money re- 
. Begs in season. 

T. J. KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss. 

















* 1882. EGGS $1.50 la 1900. » 

‘grand yards strictly a , Buf 

Cochins, Barred ary. poems, , 8. L. 5 
REED, Camp it, Illinois. 





PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze Turkeys, Lt. Brahmas, Silver, Golden and 
White Ly + jottes, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks. oe et for sale from prize winners. 


bene hana 
Prairie me, Cooper Co., Mo. 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 
ready £0 ship May Int’ orig for price. ja’ Duct 
eggs, from choice stock $1.00 for 13. 


8. F. BROWN, Ashmore, Il. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—P3'22 °e%; 


epee for Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo. 











BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 























NEW MAMMOTH CATALOG LOG | ‘hoefand & 


Over 30 tabulated 3 ee sd H 

Contains an ilestnts thon oe te 
teueement enn on and fail description o; 

ph ay $20 to anyone and 





address for enly 100. 


s tole aan 
au tells how to mane bie of all the popular breeds, gives symptoms 
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wera PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


you can cure your Rheumatism Neuralgia, Sciatica or 


Price 28 and 50 Cents at Draggists. 
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She Pig Pen. 


GESTATION OF SOWS. 








According to Coburn, young sows carry 
their pigs from 100 to 106 days; old sows 
from 112 to 115 days. Spencer, writing of 
English pigs, says: “The variations in 
the time that a sow will carry her pigs 
are very slight, and these are pretty well 
regulated by the age and condition of 
the sow; thus, old and weakly sows and 
young sows will most frequently bring 
forth a day or two before the expiration 
of the sixteen weeks. Sows in fair con- 
dition will generally farrow on the 112th 
day, while strong and vigorous sows will 
frequently go a few days over time" 


VALUE OF BREED AND TYPE. 





In a recent careful experiment in feed- 
ing a lot of approved-type Berkshire and 





You Cannot Afford 


to buy factory made 
Aer 


fence when you can get 
the best machine for only 
$3, and weave your own 
fence asdesired. We also 
make iron 
terms to agents. 
ACME FENCE MACHINE WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
AS A. SURE... 
FOR HOG CHOLERA 
AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 
boy medicine, so long ns ae vn known 





Liberal 





posts, 
Page etc. Write for 
ree circulars. 
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Suse being 
AN ABSOLUTE Sesois 


for cholera in swine as ly sold for 

the cure of man or tenet. 

Sick Ho Repidiy Recover 
while healthy 07 n ~ rendered imm ine when 
wm, Mall’e cord Cholera, Cure 


is administered 
(We have hund: 1 alee a ‘fle, ) 
Delivered at your prenetachm cs , all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
One half doz. bottles $5; 1 dos, $8; 2 dex, 615; 8 doz, .822 
Address, Wm. HALL MEDICINE CO. 
310 N. Main 8t., St. Louis 




















25 Gallon Pkt. 50 cts., 100 Gallons 62. 

ft names cones send $1.75 for 100 Gallon 
TER BROS baud iG CO.. or 

COOPER NEPHEWS. 142 ‘nitnoie ®. .» Chi 


P; 


Premiums to patrons, Get pam 


SEE a. WONDER. 
MATIC 


CREAM” "SEPARATOR. 


Simple, easy to operate, durable, saves half 
the labor. Butter-making simpiited, More 

und better butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ 
Gold Mine. Price oe 50, worth § be. Send 


for awe y 
he Cre tor Co foxit il, oe. 1 


Automatic Cream 
We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Steel Wheels 
ruck Wagons in the 


Wo bi Catalogue. 
or Write for 
Havana (Ill.) Metal Wheel Co. 
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he ag 2 cents. 
Dept. R. W., wakeue, Pa. 
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MINERAL RODS 8 and up, guaranteed or money 
refunded. Circulars free. 
TEXAS ROD CO., Box 184, Dallas. Texas. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
W HAVE some fancy registered Poland- ag 
we of fall farrow to offer for $12; the: 

a U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24 br 
Tey 15862 and Tex 1, and out of sows of 
equaily good breedt a Mt. Also an skim 
milk weigher for creamery. fuod as m 

L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO.. St. Jacob, nm. 
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Papen Digs © if "Slack U, fam ering 0m 
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Tecumseh 


blood of up-to-date breedi: 
80. Greenfield, Mo., bn K. c. ‘4 Memphis. R. 
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ceeetens of the best strains of Peps: China 
Re acered  Sereay cattle and P| th 
Beek chic Young stock for sale at all times. 
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Registered rite for 


J. H WAGENECK, ‘Enfield, Illinois. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 














DRO TRRSEYS 10 head of pigs and sows, bred 

¥ NB. SAWYER Cusnnrvate, Kas. 
DUROG JERSEYS tan 
‘E. HAYNE YNES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroc ree Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! 
sty Tetars shy OgDUG neers ees 


wade English B®S*SEIFs | s burs 


of breeding. B. PB. aolseein Cat: 
W. McINTOSH. loners: Mo. 


Rose Hill Herd toes’ 


and 
March pigs from large prolific old cows sale. 














Poland-China hogs, and another lot of 
average mixed breeds, picked up with a 
view to get a lot that would fairly repre- 
sent the average hogs of the vicinity, it 
was demonstrated that it required from 
10 to 30 per cent more of the same kind 
of feed to make a given gain with the 
last lot than with the first, says the 
“Farm, Stock and Home."’ There is prob- 
ably no animal that has responded so ful- 
ly to improvement in breeding for a pur- 
pose as the hog. This experiment is a 
pointer on the necessity of getting the 
best types as rapidly as possible. 


RETAIN THE SOWS. 





It is never a good practice to breed 
from immature sows year after year. 
The practice of keeping brood sows till 
several years old should be commended 
and followed, says the “Farmers' Re- 
view.”’ The continued breeding from im- 
mature animals is believed to have much 
to do with weakening the stamina of our 
hogs. It is even contended by some that 
we would have much less hog cholera 
were we to follow breeding only from 
mature animals. This is not always 
practicable, for sows must have their 
first litters at a young age, but it is 
entirely practicable to use the same sows 
for several years. 





LITTERS SHOULD SUCK TILL EIGHT 

WEEKS OLD. 
With reference to feeding young pigs 
before and after weaning, I would say, 
start to feed your pigs at about four 
weeks old, writes Thomas Teasdale in the 
“Farmers’ Advocate.’’ Make a low, nar- 
row trough, so the pigs will not have to 
climb into it to get their feed. Put a 
little warm sweet milk in the trough, 
only a very little at first, because if they 
don’t drink it up soon it will get sour, 
especially if the weather is warm. You 
will soon find out how much they will 
drink up quickly, and don’t give them any 
to leave. Feed three times a day. In 
about a week, add a little shorts to the 
milk, a little later add some barley meal. 
Feed in this way till the pigs are eight 
weeks old, and by that time they will 
be ready to wean, and, if properly at- 
tended to, should grow right along. Give 
same kind of feed for a week or two aftet 
being weaned. I don’t think it would 
be any detriment to the sow to let pigs 
suck 10 weeks. 





PROPER MATING FOR SWINE. 





The swine breeder who seeks to improve 
his herd knows the importance of care in 
mating so that there shall be a harmony 
between sire and dam, and that the one 
shall be strong in points where the other 
is deficient, in order to secure good pigs. 
The grower of swine for the market must 
also pay attention to proper mating or he 
may have trouble at farrowing time. On 
this point a correspondent to the “Home- 
stead’ writes as follows: 

“I always have trouble with my sows at 
farrowing time. My sows this spring will 
weigh from 225 to 330 pounds. They were 
bred to a Chester White male, have run 
on blue grass pasture all spring and for 
two months I have fed bran and shorts in 
the shape of a thick slop. I gave them all 
they would drink twice a day. They are 
in good condition. They began farrowing 
about a week ago, and every sow has to 
have help. The pigs are very large. The 
sows are Poland-Chinas. Can it be pre- 
vented by breeding or feeding? My only 
trouble in hog raising is at farrowing 
time.” 

There is nothing in the foregoing that 
positively reveals the cause of the trou- 
ble. We strongly suspect, however, that 
the difficulty lies in improper mating. 
The generally accepted maxim with re- 
gard to the selection of breeding stock is 
that large roomy, and even a little coarse 
sows should be chosen as breeders and 
that they should above all things have 
length and roominess, and then if a little 
fining down seems desirable, it can be 
done by a proper choice of a male of 
somewhat more refinement. It seems to 
be our correspondent’s practice to re- 
verse this idea. His sows are Poland- 
Chinas weighing from 225 to 300 pounds. 
Now, 2% pounds is not a large sow, and 
the probability is that they lack roomi- 
ness. Possibly they may have been se- 
lected by the eye of the farmer, which is 
so often pleased with the smooth, round, 
“chuffy” gilt. Sows of this kind are then 
mated to a Chester White boar. A gen- 
eral characteristic of the latter breed is 
size, large bone and, as compared with 
other breeds, considerable coarseness. 
This kind of mating would be very likely 
to produce very large pigs and trouble at 
farrowing time, and it is probable that 
this is at the bottom of our correspond- 
ent’s difficulty. We say nothing about 
the cross breeding, although we cannot 
approve of it, but the probabilities are 
strong that if the cross were the other 
way, namely, a Poland-China male on 
Chester White females, the trouble com- 
plained of would ma exist. At other points 
this corresp t seems 





to be good. The run on blue grass pas- 
ture and the feeding of bran and shorts 
for two months prior to farrowing time 
are elements of good management, and 
we believe that the difficulty complained 


SWINE PASTURES. 

Where clover will grow readily the 
best swine pastures include clover, rape 
and rye, says Prof. Thomas Shaw in the 
“Farmer.” Other pastures are not neces- 
sary. Winter rye will come first in order 
and when kept eaten down closely will be 
much relished by swine. After winter 
rye will come clover of the medium va- 
riety. Then early sown rape will come 
in just after the first growth of clover 
as been eaten down. Later the second 
growth of medium clover will be on hand, 
and still later late sown rape will carry 
the swine right on until the approach of 
winter. Where these two crops will grow 
in good form the swine grower need not 
trouble looking about for any other. Of 
course other pastures may be grown, but 
usually there is not very great need for 
growing them. 

Where clover will not grow the chief 
pasture may be rye, barley and oats, 
rape, sorghum and rape, grown in the or- 
der named. Instead of sorghum peas and 
also sweet corn may be grown. It is not 
necessary to grow all of these in one sea- 
son. For instance, winter rye and rape 
when sown at proper seasons may be 
made to answer the purpose without any 
of the other crops. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, to have such a variety, for there is 
opportunity for a choice. It is a happy 
country for producing swine where pas- 
tures can be thus grown for them in such 
variety and, it may also be added, in such 
abundance as characterizes the produc- 
tion of prairie land. 
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PIG FEEDING 





The Agricultural Experiment Station of 
South Carolina has issued a bulletin (No. 
62) on Pig Feeding, which is a record of 
experiments made to compare the effects 
of feeding pigs exclusively upon three es- 
pecial hog crops, ground peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, with corn as a standard. 
PLAN.—There were four pens and three 
pigs in each pen. Two of these in each 
pen were 7-8 Berkshires, one sow and one 
barrow. The third in each pen was a 
grade Jersey Red barrow. The Berkshires 
were from the same litter and eight 
months old at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. The grades were eleven months, all 
four of the same litter. 

They were fed as follows: 
Pen. No. 1 exclusively upon 
peas. 

Pen No, 2 upon sweet potatoes. 
Pen No. 3 upon field peas. 

Pen No. 4 upon corn. 

They were given in each case all they 
would eat, without waste. Each pig was 
weighed weekly until the last period, 
which was thirteen days. In the follow- 
ing table the main facts are presented. In 
the different pens No. 1 was a grade 
Berkshire open sow; No. 2, grade Berk- 


ground 








with iron and having pin 1% inches 
thick passed through six inches from the 
top, for convenience in handling, is used 
to open the holes for the posts attached 
to the wire to avoid «*)litting these in 


driving them into the soi!. These sections 
of cable wire fence when not in use may 
be rolled and carried on the shoulder of a 
man or in a wheel-barrow 

This solves the problem of 
fencing so difficult of solution in the past, 
and will solve also the question of cheap 
pork in the South wherever intelligently 
used in connection with our special hog 
crops. 

SOME DEDUCTIONS.—0On land of the 
same character corn yiel(ed 15 bushels per 
acre. 

Spanish ground peas ® bushels per acre. 

Cow peas 10 bushels pe: 

Sweet potatoes 200 bushels per acre. 

The cost of production of these crops, 
assuming that they are to be harvested by 


movable 


acre. 


hogs will, with the exception of the cow 
peas, be practically the same 
It required 6.02 Ibs. corn to produce 1 Ib. 


pork. 

It required 4.43 lbs. gr: 
duce 1 Ib. pork. 

It required 32.47 pounds sweet potaives 
to produce 1 Ib. pork. 


ind peas to pro- 


It required 4.91 Ibs. cow peas to produce 
1 Ib. pork. 

One acre of ground peas will produce 
487.5 Ibs. pork. 

One acre of corn will produce 139.5 lbs. 
pork. 


One acre of sweet potatoes will produce 
369.5 Ibs. pork. 

One acre of cow peas will produce 1% 
Ibs. pork. 

At the foregoing rates of yield and pork 
production, and estimating pork at 5c per 
pound: 

Corn is worth per acre, $6.97. 

Ground peas are worth per acre, $24.37. 

Sweet potatoes are worth per 
$18.47. 

Cow peas are worth per acre, $6.12. 

A record of the mean temperature for 
each period was kept. This ranged from 
324% degrees to 46 degrees. No appreciable 
variation in the gain of fat is traceable to 
this cause. 

The hogs used in this experiment were 
too far advanced in age, growth and fat- 
ness for the best results. “Pig feeding” 
should commence in pighood. 


SHRINKAGE OF HAMS IN 


Pen. No. 1, fed on ground peas, shrink- 
age 22 per cent. 

Pen No. 2, fed on sweet potatoes, shrink- 
age 27 per cent. 

Pen No, 3, fed on cow peas, 
27 per cent. 

Pen No. 4, fed on corn, shrinkage 23 per 
cent, 





acre, 


CURING. 


shrinkage 


The hams from hogs fed upon ground 
peas exclusively, treated in every partic- 
ular like the others, were somewhat taint- 

















shire barrow; No. 3, grade Jersey Red | eq, while those from hogs from the other 
barrow. The first column contains the u a : Th 
weights at the beginning of the experi- |Pems were well cured and sweet. e 
ment, Nov. 23: lean in these was coarse and stringy. 
TABLE NO. 1.—Weights by Periods. 
= 3 = a g a 
= a z a = > > 3 ms 
= 9 = 9 sc] e ne 
z HOG. oe ne 3 me 
° ace oom sek f .aR 
: & & & 2 a & e 55 
; : ; ‘ : 3 : 
So QE stvcbecctoccics 117 130 133.5 136 147 151 34 
1-2. Darvew oe 136 150.5 158 162 174.6 189 53 
3. Barrow 176 192.5 204.5 206 226 240 64 151 
130.5 132.5 134 147 148.5 20.5 
166 168 164 179.5 185 24 
205 211 216 245 232.5 35.5 80 
166 169.5 161 183 199 45 
153 155.5 154 170.5 183 36 
188 190 184 210 232 o4 135 
155 168 175.5 189 205 59 
131 141.5 144 150.5 167 45 
208 222 226 236 248 48 152 





Total consumption of food in 33 days: 

Pen No. 1 consumed 668.5 lbs. ground 
peas. 

Pen No. 2 consumed 2,598 Ibs. sweet po- 
tatoes. 

Pen No. 3 consumed 663.5 Ibs. field peas. 

Pen No. 4 consumed 915 Ibs. corn, 

Pen No. 1 consumed 22.2 Ibs. of ground 
peas per day, or 6.7 Ibs. per pig. The 
ground peas were weaqpet in the hull. 

No. 2 consumed 7 lbs. sweet potatoes 
per day —26.2 Ibs. A. ‘pig. 

No. 3 consumed 20.1 Ibs. field peas per 
day—6.7 Ibs. per pig. 

No. 4 consumed 27.7 Ibs. of corn per day 
—9.2 lbs. per pig per day. 





The lard from those fed exclusively 
upon ground peas showed the lowest melt- 
ing point. 


2 HOG INDUSTRY. 


Are the Most Profitable Stock 
the Farmer Can Raise. 


THE 


Porkers 





The last few years have brought 
hog industry forward almost, 
on an equality with the 
although the two 


the 
if not quite, 
cattle industry, 
industries should go 




















No. 1, 4.32 Ibs.; No. 2, 2.59 Ibs.; No. 3, 3.38 


Ibs.; No. 4, 4.17 Tbs. 

Average total gain per hog in Ibs. in 
each ane: 

No. 1, 50.3; No. 2, 2.6; No. 3, 45; No. 4, 

CHEAP HOG CROPS.—The crops fed in 
this experiment were gathered and then 
fed to the hogs, thus unnecessarily in- 
creasing the cost of the materials used. 

The following crops, all adapted to the 
Seuth, if properly handled, will supply 
pasturage throughout the year for hogs: 

Rye for winter and spring pasturage; 
rye and wheat for June pasturage; ripe 
ground peas, chufas and artichokes for 
fall, winter and early spring; in conjunc- 
tion with green rye, early black-eyed, 
whippoorwill or bunch black peas to fol- 
low the wheat harvest, sweet potatoes and 
early varieties of corn in July and Au- 
gust, together with early crop of Spanish 
ground peas and field peas and eariy am- 
ber sorghum, followed by patches of 
larger varieties of sorghum and the reg- 
ular fall crops of corn, potatoes, field peas 
and ground peas, leaving the chufas and 
artichokes to be used during the winter 
and early spring. There should be a per- 
manent pasture of Bermuda, together 
with vetch or some perennial grass adapt- 
ed to the soil and climate, to be used as 
a run when the ground is too wet to be 
rooted by the hogs in the special crops. 
Bermuda furnishes pasturage for hogs 
equal to and more permanent than clo- 
ver. 

By planting the various crops named ad- 
jacent to the Bermuda pasture the hogs 
may be turned at will upon one or more 
of them until the crop is gathered. 

This can be done by the use of movable 
fencing, using some form of light cable 
wire fencing. This may be made in 10) 
feet or 200 feet sections, as most conven- 
ient, by fastening wire to 2x3-inch posts 
of some hard and durable wood. These 
posts should extend 18 inches below the 
wire if to be used on firm soil or 24 inches 
on porous soils. A solid piece of dog 








S.¥. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo 


of could be prevented by changing the 
breeding practice. 


wood, gum or ash shod at point and cap 


] o =] ; o ae 
s vee we F me B ne & wee we F tr © wee mee wet 
3 oS 28 e@= tp ct 2p «85 28 ste ats 
2. ge2 2:3 Se8 SB°S Bee 2"S 3g8 24 ag 
3 RYO Bey BO Few EPO EE3 ETO &Ea EPOkeEs 
: °Se :5 52 * = @ * 52 3 @ se . = @ 's@: 32 
: " eo id ws (OR 3 os ee FP 3: SB : Fel eg 
PY Tn _! ° S :p! :5 cw! ° = oo! gs Pa ' 
i ba a. ae :& a > > > > 
Ibs. Deg. Ibs. Deg. Ibs. Deg. os De z. Ibs. Deg 
1 7.33 82 2-3 2.88 37% 1,14 84 2-3 6.21 431g 4.06 46 
2 2.58 32 2-3 1.25 87% 35 34 2-3 8.25 43% 56 46 
3 4.66 32 2-3 1.00 87% 2.28 34 2-3 9.21 43% 4.31 46 
4 4.33 $2 2-3 4.6 37% 2.00 34 2-3 4.28 13% 5.56 46 
*Loss. 
Average daily gain per pen for 5 pores: hand in hand, writes John Case in the 


“Prairie Farmer.’’ The hog of the past 
was looked upon as merely a scavenger, 
and not as an object of profit, unless he 
could be kept upon food such as no other 
animal would eat. And in some farmers’ 
estimation they have not advanced 1 per 
cent up to the present time, regardless 
of the lessons which well conducted ex- 
periments have taught the reading farm- 
er. My experience with hogs, although 
very limited, has proven to my entire sat- 
is faction that hogs are the most profit- 
able stock a farmer can keep. One good 
brood sow, properly handled, will pay 
for herself twice every year. I have one 
sow that brought me eight pigs last June. 
The sow and pigs were kept on alfalfa 
until August, when the pigs were started 
on grain. They were given soaked bar- 
ley first and this was gradually changed 
to corn. Those pigs were marketed when 
six months old, and weighed a little over 
200 pounds each; they brought me about 
$65. I have seven more pigs from that 
sow, that will weight about 40 pounds 
each, and she will bring me another litter 
of pigs in June. Now, this is only one 
sow, and an average of my herd, but I 
think it a fair illustration of the profit in 
a good brood sow upon a farm, Some 
farmers may say that hogs are more lia- 
ble to disease than other animals, and 
this may or may not be true. I have lost 
a few hogs, but never lost one from 
cholera or any other contagion that I 
know of positively, although I have had 
cholera all around me. My theory for 
curing disease is to doctor the pen and not 
the hogs. I never use one pen or lot long- 
er than six months at a time, and always 
make it a point to grow a crop each sum- 


HOG CHOLERA REMEDIES 





The “Nebraska Farmer’’ 
velopments of the past two year 
brought to the front a great array of hog 
cholera remedies, every h «it 
is claimed by the seller and advertiser of 


Says: The de- 


have 


one of wh 


the remedy) is a sure cure for any and all 
cases of hog cholera! Notwithstanding 
this claim, however, hog cholera is as 
prevalent as ever, and the losses in herds 


are apparently just about as formerly 





We apprehend much of the exploiting of 
hog cholera cures, especially in Nebraska, 
is due to the course of the publishers of 


“Nebraska Farmer” in giving publicity 
to the results of treatment of hog chol- 
era, in certain cases, and from those re- 
sults taking the position that hog ch 
can be cured. 

It is not a long step from a belief that 
cholera can be cured to the belief that 
if one man's remedy will cure, any man’s 
remedy may cure. 

This latter 


lera 


assumption is an er: 


oneous 
notion with no more sound sense back 
of it than to assume that since whisky 
intoxicates any other fluid may produce 
the same effect But it is on the basis 
of the above false reasoning that all 
sorts of inefficient compounds are sold as 
hog cholera cures. 
The publishers of “Nebraska Farmer” 
endorsed the Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy 
Co.'s hog cholera remedy in 1899, because 


we saw herds cured by this treatment un- 
der Dr. Snoddy’s personal supervision. On 
the conclusive evidence in these cases we 
professed the belief that hog cholera can 


be cured as suecessfully as other acute 
contagious diseases. But this is far away 
from the assertion that all men and all 
remedies will cure hog cholera. 
“Nebraska Farmer’ most emphatically 
refuses to endorse any of the so-called 


hog cholera remedies, except in so far as 
we have seen actual cures effected. We 
sell advertising space to men for adver- 
tising hog cholera remedies on the ground 
that they make a fair busines proposition 
in offering to sell their remedy. This, 
however, is as far as the publisher's re- 
sponsibility goes. We have no right to 
prevent persons from conducting experi- 
ments, however unwise it is to waste time 
in experimenting at a critical period in 
swine management. 


The Shepherd. 3 











THE DICKINSON SHEEP BREEDERS. 
Following are the proceedings of the an- 
nual meeting of the Dickinson Record 
Company at Canton, O., June 5: 
In the absence of President C. 
because of family sickness, 
J. A. Lehman presided. 
ized with a legal quorum. 
last meeting were read and approved. 
Auditing Committee, C. F. Cranz, Archi- 
bald Moore and Thomas McEwen, exam- 
ined the financial reports of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and found accredited upon 
the books $813.70 as a net balance. The 
report was accepted by the company. 
The Committee on Pedigree made a report 
asking a consideration of how fair boards 
are to know the genuineness of pedigree. 
The following resolution was adopted: 
That no entry should be accepted for pre- 
mium unless pedigree of individual ani- 
mals is accompanied with certificate of 
record bearing the official seal of the 
Register. On motion a new list cf mem- 
bers’ names was ordered printed for use 
of the members. Volume 2 was ordered 
printed and to include the reports of the 
flocks as made to the secretary, who was, 
by resolution, appointed a committee to 
proceed with the publication. Rules were 
suspended and the fees for registering 
for 1899 and the future was reduced to 10 
cents for members, 20 cents for non-mem- 
bers. It was decided that the Dickinson 
Record Company be made a stock com- 
pany capitalized at $2,000, this to consist 
of 400 shares of $5 each, each share holder 
to be limited to 10 shares. A resolution 
was adopted restricting illustrations in 
Record Volume 2 to half-tone engravings. 


C. Mears, 
Vice-President 
Meeting orgar- 
Minutes of the 






Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Lehman, Savannah, O.; Vice- 
President, Thomas McEwen, Hopedale, 
O.; Secretary and Treasurer, H. G. Mc- 
Dewell, Canton, O. Trustees—J. D. Mills, 
Hopedale, O.; Thomas McEwen, Hope- 
Gale, O.; Archibald Moore, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; A. C. McDowell, Canton, O.; C. F. 
Cranz, Bath, O.; V. B. Melvin, Albion, 
Ind.; C. G., Mears, Alexandria, O, Execu- 


tive Committee—H. M. Culbertson, Zanes- 
ville, O.; Thomas McEwen and Archibald 
Mcore. Pedigree Committee—C. G. Mears, 
J. A. Lehman and H. G. McDowell. 

After the election of officers, President 
Lehman was duly installed. He expressed 
many fine sentiments in his installation 
address, striking keynotes continually. 
Referring to the progressiveness of the 
Dickinson Record Company, he remarked 
that he was proud to be considered wor- 
thy of the high office to which he had been 
elected, stating he would rather be presi- 
dent of the Dickinson Merino Sheep Rec- 
ord Company than of any other sheep as- 
sociation on earth. The sessions during 
the entire day were of a strictly business 
nature, many routine affairs being trans- 
acted. A cheerful, earnest desire was 
manifest. 

A list of members shows the progressive 
spread of the company. The earnestness 
of all members since organization in 1884, 
at Canton, O., entitles me to aver that 
well-earned praise and many merited 
awards have been placed to the credit of 
the Dickinson breed of sheep through the 
efforts of breeders throughout the United 
States. The breed has been fully recog- 
nized by world, state and district fairs 
by means of the highest awards possible. 
In fact, the breeders have shown a per- 
sistency not met with in the breeding of 
any other registered breeds of sheep of 
the Merino, delaine, or clothing fine wool 
types. At the Columbian Exposition in 
1898 at Chicago, where exper{s made a 
classification for fine wools, scoring there- 
by the fleeces presented from all states of 
the union and other nations, it was feund 
to be not a hair's breadth from the origin- 
ally adopted standard of excellence to 
which the early and the late Dickinson 
Merinos had been studiously and skillfully 
bred to for nearly a century. This asso- 
ciation in no wise attempts to decry other 
breeders with slightly varying standards. 
We do, however, confess that they hive 
been wise in permitting their breeders to 
infuse the blood of the recorded Dickinson 





mer on the ground used for hog lots dur- 
ing the winter, and early in the spring I, 
plow my summer lots and sow to oats or, 
barley. This has always been my way of 
handling hogs, and I have never been | 
bothered with disease. I never shut my 
hogs in ‘a small pen until a few weeks be- 





fore putting them on the market. 


sheep as outcrosses upon their registered 
flocks. Why? Because the Dickinson 
Merino wools have been fully recognized 
as the very top notch of fine wool excei- 
lence the world over. It tells of that an- 
cestry that runneth back in the United 
; States to the grand Col. Humphrey im- 
' portation of 1802 from Spain, beyond the 





it to 
to hold it rr 4 until 


conditions are right for selling; who have the best facilities for handling 


it. Who have stock enough to attract 


and 
attract the largest buyers and op 


We are the Largest Wool House in the West, 


" annually over 19,000,000 ibs. of wool. 
We have the best and lightest lofts. We have the best yy with the trade, both 


Sens and ey 4 of wool and “ = methods of doing 


liberal ad 
money fj loaned. 
twine. 





We mail our Circu 


business. We make 
the low rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 


We supply all cur customers wich free wool sacks und cowl 
cS Later ay who om ale it. Gives prices on all classes 


ool and the existing market con- 


BROTHERS 














DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 





For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 
A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


H. 
for only Cholera which is made only by us. 
picture is on each \. 
cept no substitutes. Write to-day for Dr. snoddy » new 
booklet on Hog eee and circulars and testinno nials 
about his remedy. Addre 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


USE 


one Dr. J. Snoddy and one SNODDY REMBDY 
Dr. Snoddy's 


Beware of imitations and ae 


Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 











Mo.’s Black 


Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.’s Black Chief 19399, A's Chief 2 anes (up (by cues Tec. 24) and canes well bred boass. 
booked 


Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. Prices reaso’ 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. 


as rece 
. KB AXLINE, Oak Gove, Jacuson Co., Mo. 





POLAND - CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


Will ship to parties who will give satis: 
either sex from 6 to 10 monte old, and if be 
in reach of all, rom Premium B. P. Roc! 


winning strains at §2 per 9 ae 


meat 83 pe r rie eaes. 
Write for dcssription of stock 


pe 4H pay express charges one way; pigs of 
ay recurn ch: a 


ted I will 
rom M. B. Turkeys of 
. WH. JONES, Pawnee, ‘a 





| Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “ut ™ ro" eouRs Dit OS, Ve Ppp de Fy yee 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


0 HEAD to epare at reasonable prices. 
either open or bred. Silver Laced 
erels for 


je at $1.00 each. We can sult you in price and quailty, 4 Write te us at 


oem sae for service. A nice aa ot F vig pg sow 


few nic 


hatehing at $1.00 pe a 
nm 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lautee, Missouri. 





15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all 
all of Oct, and Nov., ‘9, farro’ 
spring pigs of same breeding. 


Open gilts, gilt edged, outof dams by Chiat Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 8, 
te fair winners of their day; also 3 boars of the eoere breeding, 

‘arrow. Your inspection and business invited if 
JOB. 


‘ou want something good. Also 
R, YOUNG, icmaune. Mo. 





CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley's Chief Tecumseh 24, 
Tecum: 


Black U. 8. Also a few boars 
bred ‘tor fall iitters. Call on or address, 


W. B's Chief, one of Fi Mock Chief best 
seh, and owe of dams by Best on Earth, I Am Chief 2d. by Chie: Sons, 0n8 Binek 


Mo. Black Chief, Taylor's 


, same age and breeding at bare ain prises| ift taben 800n; part of the gilts are 


URLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co. » Mo. 





PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White zs 
by year the same. 


, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
ce List. Stocked u 


- L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, 


, Address 
ivingston Co., Mo. 








Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and April pigs, 88 to $10, until +: “waneed Ist. 
Ti 


cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. 


Eggs, 81 Fa? a, for 30. A few choice he 
. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 





OSCAR COLE, AURORA, IL. 


BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLASS 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





memory of living men. The Dickinson 
sheep can be used with telling effect to 
propagate the same excellence on others 
promiscuously bred and not so thorough 
in type excellence. The Dickinson Merino 
wool should be greatly increased for the 
common interests of the entire world. 
There seems no doubt of the continued 
flourishing sale of well-bred a mutton-de- 
laine-wool sheep as the Dickinson strong 
type Merino. 
J. A. LEHMAN, President. 


H. G. McDOWELL, 8r., Secretary. 


FODDER CR¢ PS FOR SHEEP FEED- 
ING, 


As all who have ever had opportunity of 
inspecting flocks of the breed are aware, 
Hampshire sheep are remarkable for the 
great rapidity with which the lambs grow 
and put on flesh during the first seven or 
eight months of their age, says the 
“Farmers’ Advocate.”” No other breed 
surpasses the Hampshire in this respect— 
not even the Southdown, which played 
such a prominent part in the original evo- 
lution of the breed, A great feature of the 
system of farming carried on in that por- 


tion of the south of England (Hants and | 


Wilts, etc.), in which the Hampshire has ; 
its home, is the extent to which green fod- 
der crops are cultivated for sheep-feeding 
purposes. Leading flockmasters in that 
part of the country make special arrange- 
ments to have supplies of such green 
foods coming into use at all seasons of 
the year, and in this way they are en- 
abled to keep their lambs growing unin- 
terruptedly all through the season. Even 
in exceptionally dry summers when grass 
lands get scorched up, and flockmasters in 
other parts of the country are much in- 
convenienced in providing food for their 
sheep, Hampshire breeders are usually 
more or less independent, because of the 
admirable provision made by them in hav- 
ing successional crops of green food (rye 
grass, rape, sainfoin, ee etc.) com- 
ing in from month to mont 

WHY SOUTHDOWN MUTTON EX- 
CELS.—Southdown mutton invariably 
fetches the top price in the London mar- 
ket. This mutton is specially esteemed 
for its flavor, which is generally recog- 
nized as being about the most “‘delicate’’ 
possessed by the meat produced by any of 
our breeds of sheep. Much of the “sweet- 
ness” of Southdown mutton is, no doubt, 
due to the nature of the herbage upon 
which these sheep are fed. Southdowns 
are native to certain districts in the south 
and southeast of England, where chalk 
downs prevail, and where the land pro- 
duces a peculiar herbage. It is a well- 
known fact that when Southdowns are 
kept out of their native habitat their 
flesh is not found to possess any appre- 
ciable superiority over that produced by 
other Down breeds kept under the same 
circumstances.—Farmers’ Gazette. 


DIPPING IS BENEFICIAL.—The opin- 
fon seems to be unanimous among sheep 
owners that dipping in a first-class prep- 
aration is beneficial to the flock and pock- 
etbook of the owner. Users of the Coop- 
er Dip assert that their sheep produce a 
heavier fleece than if not dipped, while 
the flock is kept clean from Shearing to 
shearing and thrive better. This dip has 
no sme}] and does not stain the fleece as 
some dips do. It is used upon 175 million 
sheep every year and has a worldwide 
reputation of @ years standing. 





ANGORA GOATS. 


In an article in the “Country Gentle- 
man,” G. A. Hoerle, secretary of the 
American Mohair Growers’ Association 
says: 

As there is at present quite a boom in 
Angora goat farming all over the United 
States, which will no doubt very much 
increase the hitherto only Mmited interest 
in this kind of live stock, allow me to 
make a few remarks both on the animals 
and on the recently renewed attempts to 
establish an Angora register. 

For brushy pasture land, if at an eleva- 
tion of from 400 to 500 feet above the sea 
in the northern part of the Union, to a 
minimum of 1,000 feet in the Southern 
States, one can find no better paying live 
stock than a good class of Angoras, Their 
meat is, if properly fattened, as far above 
the ordinary goats as that of the Short- 
horn steer is above the old Texas long- 
horn. It is superior to mutton, because 
while fully as juicy as the Southdown 
meat, it has not that excess of grease, so 
much complained of with all kinds of 
|mutton; in fact, more so with the best 
| (ualities, than with the lower grades, and 
| there is more difference between a good 
| Angora wether and the best fattened or- 
| dinary goat wether, than between a 
Southdown and the lean western cross of 
a Mexican Merino ranch sheep. 

As brush exterminators, one cannot find 
their equal, and as bushes and trees draw 
more from the lower parts of the soil than 
grasses and weeds, goats will improve 
brushy land much quicker than sheep. 
Though sheep eat brush, they eat it only 
in small quantities and more as a season- 
ing between the grass, while the principal 
diet of a goat is brush, and they eat the 
grass, as the sheep eat the brush, merely 
as a condiment. In fact, Angoras are the 
ideal brush exterminators; and they do it 
at @ cash profit, instead of costly outlay, 
therefore justifying, in a measure, the 
circular of a western Angora breeder, 
which was headed, “Picking Gold from 
the Bushes.” There are over 250,000,000 
acres of land in the Union which are in 
reality unfit for anything else but goat 
pasture, and almost the same number of 
acres more, on which, though cattle and 
sheep do well enough, it takes the goats 
to make them really profitable. Therefore 
no farmer, who owns land of the above 
description, should be without his flock 
of Angoras, provided he can get them rea- 
sonably, viz., at paying figtres. 





ANGORA SALE BROKE RECORD.— 
One of the largest private sales of Angora 
goats ever made in Kansas City was 
closed last week by W. T. McIntire, sec- 
retary of the American Angora Goat 
Breeders’ Association, says the ‘Star.’ 
One registered Angora buck, Oom Paul, 
sold for $200; fifteen does brought $10 
apiece, and 100 does $7.50 apiece. This 
stock was selected from the fine herd be- 
longing to T. H. Mastin, of Kansas City. 
The purchaser was J. M. Stewart of Lew- 
iston, Ill, and he returned home well 
pleased with the stock. The buck, Oom 
Paul, which is considered one of the finest 
in the country, will head the herd. Mr. 
‘Stewart believes the Angora goat has a 
great future. 
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Jhe Riarkets 


WHEAT—Mlilling demand light and the 
early prices “out of sight” after future 
wheat broke down. Early sales by sam- 
me at 87@87%c for No. 2 red, 82@83c for 

o. 3 red, T1@82c for No. 4 winter, 7éc for 
No. 4 mixed, 72@74c for No. 4 hard and && 





PLUMS—Pientiful, slow and lower. 
Quote Chickasaw at 40@50c per 6-gallon 
case and at 2@2%5c per 1-3 bushel: wild 


per 6-gallon case and 30c 
per 1-3 bushel box for sound; 4-basket 
crates at 40@50c. Japan plums dull at 0@ 
60c per 4-basket crate, #0c per 1-3 bushel 
box and 25@30c per peck box 
WATERMELONS—Car lots on track at 
range of $140 to $200. Jobbing sales at 
$20 to $2 per 100 delivered. Sale 1 car 
Texas (20,000 pounds) at $145 track. 
CANTALOUPES—Qulet. Choice Texas 


goose at Tic 





for No. 2 (white mixed) spring. No 2 
hard quotable at 78@80c and No. 3 do. at 


Be@7 

CORN—The crash in wheat caused a} 
break in corn. July declining to 40%c, and 
Sept. then offered at 4ic, but was stronger 
late in the day, closing with buyers at 
4ic for July and 41%c for Sept Lower. 
Good shipping and local demand, but the 
break in all grain futures stood buyers off 
finally. Early sales on trk. at 42%c to 42c 
for No. 2, 4l%c for No. 3, 4lc for No. 4 








OATS—On trk.: No. 2 sold at %%c; No 
3 at 24%4@25c; No. 2 Northern at 26c; No. 2 
white at 27%c and the best not worth over 

; No. 3 do. at 26%4@28c for low fancy; | 
No. 4 do. at 25% @26'4c, mainly at 26c. The 


top rates were not obtainable late 

RYE-—Grade No. 2 not obtainable below 
€62c, at which latest sale made from ele- 
vator f. o. b. | 

MILLFEED—Strong, as supplies scan- 
ty. Spring wheat bran in New England is 
now $17 per ton. Sales E. trk. of mixed 
feed in large sks. at 70c, and bran at 68c, 
selling in 100-lb. sks. on direct orders at 
7Zc. Country this side 66c for bran and! 
Tc for ships. At mill bran 68@70c. 

HAY—Firm for choice timothy and |, 
clover and prairie selling readily, as such 
hay scarce. Most the offerings low grades 
and mixed very dull. Prices on trk. now 
range: Timothy $12.50@13 for choice, $12@ | 
12.580 for No, 1, $10.50@11 for No. 2 $9.50@10 
for No. 3. ene for choice, $7.30@ 
8 for No. $7@7.50 for No. 2, $6@6.50 for | 
No. 3. Ciov er—$9@11 .50. 

STRAW—Rye on trk. $8.50@9 and wheat 
and oat #4. 

PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The foliowing table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 





losed. nge Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
June .. 85 n «s eves Poors 
July ... 86% b sass 8544 b 
Aug .. 87 n oe 85% n 
Sept .. 87% b ssl Fe 864% b 
Corn— 
June .. 42n oveshices 40% 
July 414b 4144@4055 4b 
Sept 41% b 42%@41 41% b 
Oats— 
June .. 3n ae Te 25 n 
July .. 25% a 2% @3% 254% n 
Sept 25 34@3% j§44u%b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
ast Year. Saturday. To-day. 
6 ~F 
2 red....74 @75 86%@87 87 @8i% 
Ne. 3 red.. :.70%@73 8 G@34% 23 @8 
No. 4 winteré2 @7 73 @82 71 @s2 
No. 2 hard..70%@.... 80 @82 78 @so 
No. 3 hard..6744@69% 76 @78 7 @76 
@.... 43 @.... 42 GAM 
@.... 42%@.... 1%@.... 
@.... 44 @.... 42%@48% 
@.... 4 @.... 42%@.... 
2G27% 6 @.... 2G 
3 7 @ 24 @24% aici 
No. 2 North.28 @.... 2%@.... @.... 
No. 2 white. 30 G@30% B @.... sages 
No. 3 white. tee 4 264@27% 26%@28 
No. 4 white.27 @28 2% @.... %%@26% 
COTTON. 





The strength witnessed last week in 
cotton was carried over Sunday and the 
opening was at a good advance in specu- 
lative values. Liverpool and New York 
were both very strong and higher for 
spots and futures, a condition of affairs 
that was reflected in this market by an 
advance of 1-l6c. The close at all the 
markets was firm and New York was bet- 
ter. 

Local Market—Steady and 1-léc higher. 
Sales 650 bales. 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling ....... .... 
Good middling 
Middling fair 

Tinges and stains, 





4%@\e below white. 


Bagging, per yard—1%-lb., 7%c; 2-Ib., 
8 1-3; 2%4-lb., 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.30. 
Hemp twine 9c per Ib. 

WOOL. 


Market was weak and tending down in 







price; demand limited for bright medium; 
other quiet and weak. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Med. combing ..... 204%4@21 
Med. clothing 6@20 
TE TEE cc cccoccsacacee @19 
Burry and clear mixed..... @19 
Slightly burry .............. 15 @lé 
ET nT Ss iveccccets¥ess sebentet 13 @13% 
Light fine . @l7 
Heavy fine ... @i4 
Kansas and Nebraska— 
EP rrr rey. 19 @19% 
DPITRI.. ccheictacecssveasstsvas 4 @l7 
PN a tndacdsdncciciecenssediunt J 
Fine heavy 





Fine medium .. 
Angora goat ha 
gS rere te 18 
SE sctdehere seetnhesses 
Texas, I. T. and Oklahoma— 
MED Dibbns Roecstecsce concssosecd 
Coarse and low. 
Fine medium .... 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Southern hard burry 
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Tubwashed— 


-. 18 
Black from 5c to 6c per Ib. less than 


above prices. 


offerings light. Quote 
at 10c for near-by and 8@%c for Southern 
and Arkansas—at loss off. 

BUTTER-—Steady. Creamery in fairly 
active demand, but no scarcity of stock. 
Other kinds in scant offering and firm. 
Creamery—Extra, 18@19c; firsts, 17c; sec- 
onds, 15@l6c. Ladle-packed—Extra, l5c; 
firsts, 13c. Dairy—Extra, l6c; firsts, lic. 
Grease, 4@4%c. Country—Choice, 12\%c; 
poor to fair, 10@1lc. 

CHEESE—Jobbing being Twins at 10c, 
—— at 10%c, Y. A. at 10%c; New York 

10%c. Limburger, 9%@l0c. Swiss, 15@ 
ite. Brick, 10@10%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—General market qui- 
et. Spring chickens in pretty liberal offer- 
ing and easy in price; choice large-sized 
stock excepted—that was steady and not 
overplenty. Old chickens quiet but firm; 
spring ducks dull; spring geese unsal- 
able. Other kinds of poultry nominal. 
Chickens—Hens, 7%c; old roosters, 3%%¢c; 
spring chickens, 1% pounds and over, 13c; 
spring chickens, average receipts, llc. 
Turkeys—Average receipts, 4c. Ducks, 
Bec; eosin ducks, 7 ese, 3c; spring 

7c. Live pigeons and squabs, per 


Tbe. 

FROG LEGS—Quiet; receipts running 
mainly to small and medium sizes; large 
at 90c (select do. at $1.25), medium at 40@ 
@c; small at 10@lic per dozen. 

VEALS—Scarce, in demand and steady. 
Choice fat at 6c per pound, fair do at 5%c; 
heretics, rough and thin at 3%@éc per. 
pound. Sheep and yearlings dull at 34@ 
4c; thin ewes and bucks at 2%@3c per 
pound. Spring lambs dull at 4%c to be 
per pound—small and thin not wanted. 

PEACHES—tTexas stock (even the fan- 
cy varieties) are arriving more or less 
stung and speckled, hence depreciated in 
value. Texas stock quotable in peck 
boxes at 25c to 50c, 1-3 bu. boxes at 35c 
to 65c and 4-basket crates at 40c to Tc, 
according to condition—top rate for fancy 
sound yellow freestones (St. Johns). Ar- 
kansas 1-3 bu. boxes at 25c to 40c and 4- 
basket crates at 35c to 50c; Tennessee and 
Mississippi peck boxes at 2%ec to 30c, 4- 
basket crates at 40c to 50c. Alabama 4- 
basket crates yellow freestones at Tic to 


EW APPLES—Receipts fair and de- 
mand quiet; fancy large red or yellow sell 
fairly, but green and small or knotty not 
wanted; 1-3 bu. boxes at 25@30c for early 
harvest and at 30c to 40c for red June; 
peck boxes early harvest at 15@20c an 
red June and astrakan at 25@30c;4-basket 
crates red June at 50c and bushel boxes at 
@0c to 75c. Lots in barrels quotable at $2 

to $2.75—one lot of 11 barrels fancy early 
Rervest sold at $2.75. j 


EGGS—Steady; 











at 30c to Se per %-bushel basket and Tic@ 
$1 per small crate, but some sold for less 
than charges; Alamo brand at $1.75@2 per 
standard crate. Arkansas gems at 50c to 
65c per %-bushel basket. 
BLACKBERRIES—Lower; demand fair. 


| Offerings of consigned lots all soft and 


leaking and sold at S0c per 6-gallon case. 
Home-grown sold at 50c and fancy at 70c 
per 3-gallon tray 

R: \SPBERRIES—Black plentiful and 
lower. Home-grown black sold at Sic to 
65c and red at $1 per 3-gallon tray. No 
consigned lots offered. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Firm. Home-grown 
selling at $1.26 to $1.60 per bushel, loose. 
| Consigned lots at 9e per,§-gallon case. . 

HUCKLEBERRIES—Dull, owing to 
poor condition of offerfngs—all sour or 
otherwise inferior, hence hard to sell even 
at $1.50 per 6-gallon case. Choice would 
probably bring $2. 

CHERRIES—Scarce and firm. Half- 
bushel baskets near-by at $1.25 and peck 
baskets at 65c—overripe, soft, etc., less. 
Home-grown at $1.20 per 3-gallon tray and 
$1.60 per 4-gallon tray. 

CURRANTS—Steady. Consigned lots 
Tlinois quotable at $1.25 for 4-gallon and 
$1.60 for 6-gallon cases. Home-grown at 

r 3-gallon tray, loose. 

NEW POTATOES—Strong. Quite an 
active shipping demand for Arkansas 
growth; the receipts are light and meet 
—— sale—in fact, the supply is inade- 

uate to the outside demand. Home- 
p an early Ohio strong in price and met 
an active local and shipping inquiry, sales 
loose from farmers’ wagons ranging at 
40c to 45c per bushel, mainly at 42@4ic. 
About 300 sacks near-by growth received 
by boats this morning, and met ready 
sales at slightly higher prices—from 36c 
to 45c per bushel, sales including 8 and 8 
sacks at 38c, 21, 16, 30 and 4 sacks at 40c, 
30 sacks at 42c, 10 sacks at 42%c, 20 at 438c, 
20 and 10 (and 9 sacks triumph) at 45c, 80 
sacks at 36@38@40c. 

ROOTS—Ginseng lower, the demand for 
it having been curtailed by the war in 
China; quotable here at $2.50 to $% per 
pound for Southern to $3.25 for near-by; 
lady slipper, 6c; seneca, 24c; pink, 138c; 
golden seal, 38@40c—choice clean more; 
May apple, 2@2%c; snake, 22c; black, 2?@ 
4c; angelica, 3@3%c; wahoo—bark of root, 
8c; bark of tree, 2@2%c; blood, 2%c; blue- 
flag, 3c; scull cap leaves, 3%c for prime 
green; sassafras bark, 4c. All roots should 
be thoroughly dry and clean before being 
shipped. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at We 
to 80c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 25@35c; shearlings at 20@ 
2c. Dry stock, fallen, ete., 9@l0c per 


pound. 

BEESW AX-@6c .per pound for prime. 

SORGHUM—Good to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 


SALT—Selling East Side: Medium at 


$1.10; granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 
5c per barrel more this side. 
*rGRASS SEEDS—Timothy higher and 


uhsettled, in sympathy with outside lead- 
ing markets. Prime new in car lots quot- 
able’ hominally at $3.50, per 100 pounds for 


August delivery, and good spot seed 
would probably bring $3. Other kinds 
nominal. Per 100 pounds: Millet at 70c@ 


$i—prime German more; clover at $2 to 
$6.25; Hungarian at #0@66c; redtop at 30c 
to $6. Orders higher. 

STOCK PEAS—Quotable on basis of $1 
per bushel for whippoorwill. Other kinds 
nominal. 

FLAXSEED—Nothing doing locally. 
Prices nominal. Outside future markets 
irregularly higher—September selling in 
Chicago from $1.48 up to $1.85, and closing 
at $1.56; October at from $1.41 up to $1.75, 
and gp at $1.50; cash market un- 
changed 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $1.12 per 
bushel. 

HEMP SEED—$3 per 100 pounds, 
basis. 

DRIED FRUIT—Market nominal. Evap- 
orated rings apples range from 3% to 5ic 
per pound. Sun-dried apples, 3@3%¢c; peel- 
ings, %c for sun-dried, %c for bleached; 
chops, 4c. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store at $1.20; split at $1.50. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.18 per bushel, and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.23@2.25—screened usually 
5c per bushel less. Western at $1.50—weev- 
ily less. Lima beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 124%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
tracted and strained in barrels at 5@5'ec 
and in cans %c per pound higher. 


LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—The week opened with a 
small run of native horses, and a few 
hours during the forenoon were sufficient 
to dispose of them. While the demand in 
its different phases appeared to be large 
and of wider scope than last week, there 
were not improvement of any consequence 
manifested in the results. The desirable 
drivers and chunks were taken at about 
stationary prices under only a moderate- 
ly active movement, while the common 
and inferior classes, though having an 
apparently increased demand on local ac- 
count, were not any stronger in values. 

The general week promises a larger run 
of horses and better quality than last 
week, and consequently more foundation 
of activity. Four carloads of Western 
horses were disposed of at various prices 
in carlots and bunches of from $7 to $24 
per head and a few halter-broken ones at 
from $20 to $40 per head. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mor toe good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
Drivers—Common to choice, 
; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$80; choice to extra, $80 to $110. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $55. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—About a half-dozen loads of 
small mules came in Monday morning in 
advance of the British pack mule in- 
spection, which will be held during the 
week some time, but apart from these the 
arrivals were not of any importance. The 
opening of the week was quiet and noth- 
ing but the coming English orders fore- 
casted any activity. The market remains 
nominal, with very little indication of de- 
mand from any source. Though the sales- 
men are quoting a fairly active demand 
for the best classes of big mules and for 
miners’ sizes, the Eastern demand under 
the present conditions does not require 
very many mules and there is no seeming 
urgency among the dealers to purchase 
liberally in view of such limited demand 
from the outside sources. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7? 
years old): 


pure 





14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 4000 to 55 00 
14% hands, extreme range..400 to 65 00 
10 hands, bulk of sales.. 45 @to 6000 
ands, extreme range.... 57.50to 85.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 0.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 9.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.0to 80.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreane 
gueerasececsessncess .00 to 155.00 
bulk of 
eccces coe 200s eeesecce 110.00 to 135.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 
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THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 
If anyone contemplates a change of 





residence, he should not overlook the at- | 


tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 


sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul-' 


ture, etc., are prominent 
these agricultural districts. 


features of 
Send 2 cents ' 


postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MACHINERY 





AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING of the Pan-American Expo sition, to be Held in Buffalo, N. Y., 


in 1901, 











MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Prof. F. B. 
Mumford, Professor of Agriculture, has 
been granted leave of absence for one year 
to study in Europe, and will sail from 
New York on July 3ist, returning in time 
for the opening of the session of 1901-1902. 
He will devote most of his time to a study 
of animal husbandry, including all the, 
conditions and methods affecting live! 
stock in the old country. He expects to! 
remain for some time in Germany and 
Denmark, and later in England and Scot- 
land. 

During Prof. Mumford’s absence, his 
place in the Missouri Agricultural College 
will be filled by Prof. H. 
graduate of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, who is now employed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Prof. Smith has 
made a special study of Animal Husband- 
ry also, and will without doubt do accept- 
able work. 

Miss Carrie Ruth Jackson, one of the 
winners of the junior scholarship in the 
Agricultural College, has been elected 
instructor of Practical Agriculture in the 
Kirksville, Mo., State Normal School for 
next year. This is the first Normal 


along this line. The teacher of biology, 
Prof. Daugherty, last year offered work 
in nature study along agricultural lines, 
and the classes were so large that it was 
decided to secure a teacher for this work 
alone. Miss Jackson is an exceptionally 
fine scientific student. 

Prof. C. W. Marx, Superintendent of 
Mechanic Arts, is teaching Sloyd and 
Manual Training in the present Summer 
School. There is a growing demand for 
this work in public and high schools, and 
a large class of teachers has entered 
the department, with a view of teaching 
it in various parts of the state next win- 
ter. The work is of such a nature that 
teachers of either sex can master it dur- 
ing one summer. This is the only institu- 
tion west of New York where such in- 
struction is given. 

Dr. J. W. Connaway has returned from 
California, where he has been making in- 
vestigations and experiments with Texas 
fever. Most of the time was spent in a 
district where the fever is gradually 
spreading northward, with a view to dis- 
covering methods of checking the fever 
ticks. During his stay he also inoculated 
nearly 1,000 cattle on the ranges by the 
blood inoculation method which has been 
used with such success in Missouri and 
Texas. 

There are now at the Experiment Sta- 
tion two carloads of pure-bred Shorthorns 
and Angus, which will go to Mississippi 


in the fall. They will be inoculated, and 
also artificially ticked during the sum- 
mer. Many requests for inoculation werk 


are coming in from Missouri breeders, and 
Dr. Connaway is trying to serve them 
all. 

The Unrfiversity of Missouri will establish 
next winter a co-operative book and sta- 
tionery store for students, where all 
school supplies can be bought at the low- 
est prices. Mr. J. 8. Maddox has been 
made business manager of the store, with 
Messrs. Sisson & Penter, both students, 
as assistants. Nearly all large universi- 
ties of the East have had such stores for 
years, and they have been a great saving 
to students. With free tuition in all de- 
partments of this University, club houses 
which furnish board at low rates, and a 
cheap book-store, education will certainly 
be within reach of all. 





METHODS OF SELF HELP FOR STU- 
DENTS AT MO. AGL. COLLEGE. 
During the past two years the Y. M. C. 
A. in Columbia has maintained an em- 
ployment bureau, whose purpose is to find 
work for students who need money to pay 
for their expenses while attending school. 
So successful has it been that it has nev- 
er failed to find some work for every stu- 
dent who applied. The work which stu- 
dents do consists of carpentering, paint- 
ing, gardening, printing, typewriting, 
bookeeping, janitoring, wood-sawing, 
chores, repairing and general farm work. 
Several hundred dollars are expended an- 
nually by the Experiment Station and 
College farm for student labor. One of 
the club dormitories gives seventeen men 
their board to do the dining-room work 
and cleaning for the club. Any young 
man with plenty of grit and no fear of 
work can make his way here and obtain 

an education, be he rich or poor. 

Dr. Paul Schweitzer, chemist of the 
Experiment Station, has recently finished 
an extensive examination of the brands 
of canned fruits and vegetables offered on 
the market, with a view of determining 
the extent to which they were adulter- 
ated. He makes the following report: 

A number of samples of canned corn, 
tomatoes, peas, peaches and pears, repre- 
senting first-class brands of several lead- 
ing manufacturers of Missouri and other 
= | States were bought at Columbia and care- 
fully tested by approved methods. The 
;results certainly confirm the opinion 
now held by many persons that the pas- 
Sage of a pure food law has become a 
pressing necessity. Nearly every one of 
the twenty-eight brands tested contained 
preserving agents. Sulphur dioxide or 
| some bisulphite and boracic acid or borax 
are the chemicals employed for this pur- 
pose, having largely succeeded salicylic 
) acta and formaldehyde, which were form- 
erly often employed, but neither of which 
| occurred in any of the brands examined. 
j The presence of tin in large amounts was 
found in some of the goods, and its prob- 
able presence in all commercially canned 
goods is a sufficiently grave matter to de- 
, mand thorough investigation. If some of 
the brands of tin plate employed in mak- 
,ing the cans do not withstand the action 
‘of the fruit and vegetable juices, their 
use should be prohibited by law; and if all 








R. Smith, a} 


School in Missouri to take definite action | 


tin plate is thus attacked, the employment 
of glass vessels would seem to be demand- 
ed ultimately.” 

These investigations will probably be 
continued by Dr, Schweitzer and further 
reports made to the State Legislature. 
| Prof. J. M. Stedman, Professor of En- 
|; tomology, has been authorized by the 
Board of Curators to make a collection 
and biological survey in Old Mexico dur- 
| ing the summer, The college will pay half 
} the expenses, and receive the collection 
|permanently. This is the first expedition 
of the kind undertaken in America, and 
will be far reaching in its importance. 
|The work will be mostly entomological. 
| The idea in selecting Mexico as the scene 
| of this work is that a greater variety of 
climatic conditions may be secured there 
|in a smaller area than anywhere else. 
| Prof. Stedman will begin at the gulf level 





|travel westward to the highlands until 
ithe voleano of Popocatapetl, 
| above the sea, where there is perpetual 
snow. He will then travel downward 
|again to Acapulco on the Pacific coast. 
| The expedition will be fully equipped with 
scientific instruments, and apparatus for 
preserving all forms of insect life found 
| in these various life zones. 

Dr. E. W. Allen, assistant director of 
the Washington Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, made his annual official inspection 
of the Missouri Station lately, and seemed 
very much pleased with the work in 
progress. Prof. Thos A. Williams, assist- 
ant chief of the Division of Agrostology, 
also visited Columbia for the purpose of 
arranging co-operative experiments in 
Missouri with grasses and forage plants. 
A special study will be made of the grass- 
es best suited to the swamp lands of 
Southeast Missouri and the rocky dis- 
trict of the Ozarks. Experiments have 
already been begun in these sections, and 
will be enlarged each year. Dr. Chas. 
Thom, Botanist of the Missouri Station, 
will make a trip through South Missouri 
this summer, and make a report and give 
suggestions on experimental work. He 
will also make a botanical collection for 
the College Museum, and will be assisted 
by two students. 

c. 8. WILLOUGHBY. 
Mo. 





Columbia, 


TENNESSEE FARMERS. 





Resolutions Adopted at the Recent Meet- 
ing at Knoxville, Tenn. 
—_—_ oe 


Resolved, That the East Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention extend its thanks 
to the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, for his able and instructive 
address on “The American Farmer and 
His Competitor in Foreign Markets."" We 
appreciate the compliment the secretary 
has paid us, and we most heartily com- 
mend his efforts to upbuild and develop 
the agricultural industries of the country. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this con- 
vention are hereby extended to the Fac- 
ulty and Regents of the University of 
Tennessee for their efforts to make this 
meeting a success. The helpful interest 
displayed by all connected with the Uni- 
versity in the work of the convention, no 
less than the evidences of growth in the 
agricultural college, is a source of pro- 
found satisfaction to the farmers of the 
State. 

tesolved, That we endorse the efforts 
of the present State Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Hon. Thomas H. Paine, in de- 
veloping the agriculture of the whole 
State. We especially commend his in- 
terest in farmers’ institutes and we urge 
upon the Legislature the importance of 
making suitable provision for maintaining 
this helpful educational work so success- 
fully inaugurated. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to 
Dr. A C. True, Hon. J. B. Killebrew, 
Hon. Geo. F. Weston, Mr. L. Scott Allen, 
and tc all others who participated in the 
program and thus made the meeting one 
of the most profitable in the history of 
the convention. 

Resolved, That in materially increasing 
the equipment of the departments of ag- 
riculture and horticulture, by providing a 
dairy building and fruit plantations, the 
Experiment Station and the College of 
Agriculture show progress that is very 
gratifying to the members of this associa- 
tion. We heartily endorse the work now 
being done by the station staff, and rec- 
ommend to the Legislature a liberal ap- 
propriation to the State University for 
work in agricultural lines. 

Resolved, That the establishment of a 
short course in agriculture in the State 
University should meet the approval and 
win the patronage of farmers throughout 
the State. We find the instruction given 
in this course is intensely practical and of 
direct application in Tennessee farming. 
The short period (10 weeks), coming at a 
time when farm work is least pressing, 
should enable many experienced farmers 
as well as young men, to avail themselves 
of its benefits. The farmers have long 
contended for just such an opportunity, 
and now it is supplied by the University, 
it sheula be generally accepted. 

Resolved, That the convention extend 
its thanks to Col. C. C. “Howell for his 
couitesy in providing free transportation 
to and from the Universtiy farm. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the con- 
vention be conveyed to the press of the 
State for their liberal advertisement of, 
and great interest in this, our twenty- 
fifth annual convention. 

Resolved, That it is unjust to the farm- 
ers of the State to collect indirectly from 
them larger sums of money to secure a 
rigid inspection of commercial fertilizers 
than is necessary to accomplish that pur- 
pose, and that all surplus arising from 
such collections should be applied in such 
@ way as to directly benefit the farmers 
who alone pay this tax, by lending finan- 
cial aid to our Experiment Station and 





near Vera Cruz, in perpetual tropics, and | 


18,000 feet ' 


aiding the farmers’ institute movement. 

! Keselved, That the next Legislature is 
| respectfully petitioned to amend the pub- 
lic road laws so as to provide that it be 
compulsory on the part of the county 
courts and road authorities to resurvey 
where necessary, and properly locate the 
, public road to the end that permanent im- 
provement may result. 

Resolved, By the Farmers’ Convention 
,and Institute of East Tennessee, that we 
‘heartily endorse the paper prepared by 
Judge Lindsay in regard to some legisla- 
tion needed for the farmers of our State, 
and the secretary is ordered to have a 
number of copies prepared and distrib- 
‘uted to the farmers over the State; and 
that he also furnish copies to the mem- 
bers of the incoming Legislature for their 
; consideration looking to legislation along 
the lines indicated. 

Resolved, By the East Tennessee Farm- 
ers’ Convention and Institute, that we are 
pleased with the operation of the stock 
, law in the counties where the present law 
applies, and we do hereby demand that 
| the said stock law as now enacted, be x- 
tended so as to apply to the whole si:‘e, 
and we direct the secretary to send copies 
of this resolution to the incomimg men.- 
bers of the Legislature, directing their at- 
tention to the same, to the end thai the 
legislation along the lines indicated be 
had for the farmers’ relief. 


| 





MISSOURI SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Marked Tendency in Favor of Agricul- 
tural Work. 








Columbia, Mo., June 21.—In the summer 
school which has begun at the University 
of Missouri, the distribtution of students 
shows a marked tendency in favor of the 
work in agriculture. Out of 269 students 
enrolled in all the literary and scientific 
courses offered, sixty-five are taking the 
work in agriculture, or 25 per cent of the 
total number. Most of these are teachers 
from the rural schools, high schools and 
normals of Missouri, and nearly half of 
them are women. The direct object of the 
work is to prepare teachers to give in- 
structions in elementary agriculture and 
nature study in the public schools of the 
State. 

Missouri has made greater progress in 
this direction than any other state in the 
Union, with the possible exception of New 
York. The last course of study issued by 
Professor Carrington, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, requires in the ru- 
ral schools at least two years of nature 
study and two years of practical agricul- 
ture, these subjects are also required in 
the examination for State certificates. 
This work is no doubt destined to play an 
important part in the future develop- 
ment of the public schools, and will be 
productive of the greatest benefit to the 
agricultural classes. Under the new or- 
der the children of the farmer—the man 
who pays the most of the school taxes— 
will receive instruction and acquire in- 
spiration in matters which pertain to the 
farm, instead of being educated away 
from the true enjoyment of rural life. 

Our schools will suit the needs of the 
farmers much better by teaching the 
sciences relating to agriculture, even if 
this necessitates omitting work hereto- 
fore considered necessary. The great ma- 
jority of our Missouri teachers and insti- 
tute lecturers will need special training 
to fit them for this instruction, and the 
Agricultural College at Columbia is now 
filling this want. The splendid response 
from the teachers indicates their high ap- 
preciation of the advantages offered. The 
students show marked enthusiasm, and 
seem to enter the work for both profit and 
pleasure. Three weeks of the summer 
session will be devoted to a study of soil, 
water supply, drainage, seed selection, 
ete., under Professor F. B. Mumford, and 
three to the propagation and breeding of 
plants under Professor J. C. Whitten. 
The work is all intensely practical. The 
entire facilities of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, in the way of libraries, laboratories 
and tionably the finest 
in the State—are at the disposal of these 
students. Credit is given for this work 
in lieu of any scientific study required for 
teachers’ certificates, and in the Normal 
courses of the state. 

This is the one place in Missouri and in 
fact in the United States, where teachers 
can secure this instruction during the 
summer vacation. This is another reason 
for the immense popularity of the course; 
teachers may readily secure good training 
in Latin, mathematics and the modern 
languages in all the colleges, academies 
and high schools of the state, but the 
work in all practical agriculture can be 
secured only at Columbia. The Normal 
School at Kirksville is expecting to offer 
work in these lines during its next winter 
session. The Agricultural College will 
repeat the course each summer, and in re- 
sponse to the popular demand will prob- 
ably increase the term of work next year 
to six weeks in agriculture and six weeks 
in horticulture. 








MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 





Is one of the most charming summer re- 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway: 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing at 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 
the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
fort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, George H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 











If you bale hay it will pay you to write 
O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
for catalog. 





STEM, TANE- STEEL ROOFING. 


0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2833-35 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ga WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“3yg 


STEEL FENCING. 


HAY BALE TIE. 





NO. 1 COOKER. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at i prices. Write for what 
a is better, come and ins: e stock. 
you want, OF Was. H. KBR, Prairie pho = ag 







Illinois. 





CROP NOTES. 


CHARITON CO., >, CENTRAL MO.— 
Weather during the past week has been 
delightful. Wheat all harvested. Hes- 
sian fly hurt the crop a good deal through 
this section. I think it will average about 
15 bushels per acre. Oats are fine, and 
corn is making a good growth. Apples 
promise half a crop. It is a little too dry 
for fruit and pastures. 

June 25. w. 


M. LOMAX. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—The wheat 
crop in this county is poor, but the finest 
prospect for corn and oats I ever saw. A 
very large acreage of cow peas has been 
sown in Marion County, and if they prove 
to be as valuable to the land as recom- 
mended it will be a boon to cold, flat prai- 
rie land that will not hold clover. People 
are well through plowing their corn, and 
will now cut their small grains. Just hav- 
ing rains right for growing good crops. 

8S. MADDOX. 


JEFFERSON CO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat 
harvest is nearly over. The storm of two 
weeks ago badly tangled the wheat, mak- 
ing it difficult to cut. The fly had also 
caused much of the straw to fall, so 
there is a great deal of waste in the fields. 
Clover hay is scarce and timothy is thin 
and full of weeds. Oats are very good 
and so are potatoes. Corn is doing well. 
Apple and pear trees are blighting badly. 
Blackberry vines are full of fruit but the 
vines rusted badly in the spring. Many 
of our farmers have sown some cow peas. 

June 23. READER. 


McCRACKEN CO., 8. W. KY.—We had 
an early spring, but beginning May 10 we 
have had continuous rains up to the pres- 
ent, during which time farm work has 
been much delayed. On low land crops 
are nearly ruined, and badly injured on 
the upland. Much of the wheat crop will 
not be cut ft is so badly damaged. Irish 
potatoes are rotting in the ground. I 
had a good garden and could have sold 
many vegetables, but all are dead and I 
will have to replant if the rain ceases 
soon. The rainfall has been about 26 
inches during the last six weeks and on 
last Friday, June 22, six inches of water 
fell in three hours, There will be but little 
hay saved. The conditions are affecting 
the supply of milk and butter. Stock 
looks bad, although pastures are rank and 
the range is good. Everything we eat is 
2% to 40 per cent higher than last year, 
but labor is the same price. This makes 
it hard on the laboring man. I have not 
been able to do a day’s work in six weeks 
on account of the wet weather. I am 68 
years old, but will have to work at any 
job I can get to do. I must have money 
to pay for the RURAL WORLD and 
“Western Recorder,’”’ the only two pa- 
pers I take. D. D. LANGFORD. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, climate and crop bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for the 
week ending June 25, 1900, says: The week 
just closed averaged cooler than usual 
throughout the state but good showers 
have fallen in nearly all sections, and 
while the nights have been rather too 
cool for best results, the conditions, on 
the whole, have been fairly favorable for 
growing crops, though more rain is need- 
ed in some of the northern and western 
counties. Very heavy rains have fallen 
in some localities, a few correspondents 
in the southwestern counties reporting a 
total for the week of from 3 to 4 inches, 
and severe wind and hail storms have 
done much damage to corn, wheat, oats 
and fruit in a number of the western and 
northern counties, the most destructive 
storms occurring in Dade, Green, Holt and 
Atchison. 

Corn has been somewhat retarded by 
cool nights but is generally doing finely, 
except in some of the southeastern coun- 
ties, where continued rains have prevent- 
ed cultivation and where some fields have 
been drowned out. 

Wheat harvest is nearing completion in 
the central and southern sections and is 
in progress in the northern counties. In 
some of the southeastern counties the 
fields have continued too wet for binders 
and wheat that has been cut is sprouting 
in shock; elsewhere the crop has general- 
ly been harvested in good condition. 
Threshing has commenced in the south- 
ern counties. 

Oats have been badly lodged in some 
localities by high winds and heavy rains, 
and in a few counties there is complaint 
of rust, but in general the crop continues 
as promising as previously reported. 
Harvest is now in progress in the south- 
ern counties. 

Meadows continue to improve and the 
hay crop will be somewhat better than 
was expected a few weeks ago. Flax, in 
the southwestern counties, is generally 
in good condition and is beginning to rip- 
en. Cotton, in the southeastern counties, 
has been d d by ive rains and 
lack of cultivation, and in Dunklin Coun- 
ty it is being injured by lice. 

Apples and peaches are still falling to 
a considerable extent, and in some of the 
western and northern counties many have 
been blown off by high winds. In a few of 
the southwestern counties early peaches 
are rotting. Estimates of the probable 
ylelds vary greatly, some correspondents 
reporting a full crop, others a half crop, 
while in some localities there will be none. 
In general both crops will be light and in 
many counties apples will be of poor 
quaiity. Barly apples and peaches are 
ripening in the extreme southern coun- 
ties. A. E. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., June 26, 1900. 





Injurious insects seem to be present in 
unusual numbers this season. The ex- 
periment station at Stillwater will help 
what it can toward their control, but 
every one interested should make it a 
point to study out means of combat for 
themselves, often using very vigorous 
measures because it is frequently a week 
before a reply from a letter addressed to 
the station can be received, and during 
that time the insect may do several dole 





lars worth of damage. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Porkinascporpel 
MERCANTILE COLLEGE 


Linco! s paliding, 
Seventh and Chostuatetes - St. Louis, Mo. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Given in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand 
Typewriting, ete. ees for les greater 
than supply. OPEN ALL YEA 
Call or Write for Catalogue. 














AN INSTITUTION OF NOTE. 


During the year 1882 Messrs. H. C. Per- 
kins and P. J. Herpel established the 
Mercantile College which bears their 
names. In launching this enterprise these 
gentlemen knew the task they had under- 
taken, as both had been prominently iden- 
tified with a great college in an Eastern 
city, and they fully realized that the de- 
mand for schools of the ordinary kind 
was already filled. However, they set 
about their work in earnest and it was 
not long before their first students were 
able to compare their own thorough prog- 
ress with that being made elsewhere by 
their friends and acquaintances, the ver- 
dict being decidedly favorable to the Per- 
kins & Herpel institution. From the start 
this college was a success. The proprie- 
tors were teachers—each a master of spe- 
celal branches. “They knew the value of 
individual instruction and taught accord- 
ingly. Extra time was devoted to the 
backward student, without detriment to 
others, and, after 18 years, it is a pleasure 
to residents of St. Louis to point to the 
Perkins & Herpel Mercantile College as 
a leading and one of the very largest 
schools of its class in the city. Both Mr. 
Perkins and Mr. Herpel give all of their 
time and talents to their work, while the 
numerous teachers now required are ju- 
diciously selected, In 1899 the college was 
removed to elegant quarters in the great 
Lincoln Trust Building, a large portion 
of the second floor of which the school 
now occupies, a fitting home for this 
grand institution. Those who may desire 
the thorough commercial training and 
consequent business position which awaits 
graduates, should note the advertisement 
elsewhere, and ask for full information. 


MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY- 
BODY.—For village and country resi- 
dences, costing from $250 to $8,000, in- 
cluding full descriptions and estimates 
in detail of materials, labor, cost, and 
many practical suggestions. By 8S. B. 
Reed, architect. Llustrated, 12mo. pp. 
243. The Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, $1. 

From its first appearance, ‘‘House Plans 
for Everybody”’ has occupied the first 
rank among architectural books. The 
plans comprise almost every variety of 
arrangement and style; each one is ac- 
companied by a detailed description of its 
convenience and construction; and its 
cost is shown by careful estimates, made 
to correspond with a uniform standard of 
prices at present rates. So carefully have 
the standard features of home building 
been considered in the original edition 
that there was but little need to change 
the text, or floor plans. In the matter of 
outward dress, however, nearly all the 
elevations have been redrawn, with spe- 
cial regard to modern ideas and tastes 
and in this respect it is especially new and 
commendable. To builders this work 
will be valuable as a hand-book of refer- 
ence, and to those who intend to build a 
home it will prove invaluable. 


A GOOD NATIVE GRASS.—Consider- 
able inquiry has been received at the Ex- 
periment Station at Stillwater, Okl., this 
spring in regard to a native grass that 
seems to be gaining a foothold in the ter- 
ritory. There are two forms of it. One is 
called the Texas blue-grass and the other 
the Smooth Texas-blue-grass. They are 
much like the Kentucky blue-grass and 
are very closely related botanically. They 
are a little coarser than the Kentucky 
but in form of head closely resemble it. 
The Texas blue-grass has a growth like 
short wool in the head among the grains 
while the Smooth Texas blue-grass does 
not have it. The taste is much like that 
of Kentucky blue-grass. It seems to be 
relished by all sorts of grass-eating ani- 
mals. It appears first in a bunch or two 
here and there but soon spreads so as to 
cover considerable area. It may be pro- 
pagated either by seeds or parts of the 
plant, but seems to be spreading without 
special attention. It promises to be one 
of the best pasture grasses for Oklahoma. 


FORESTRY IN ARKANSAS.—The 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, 
which owns 8,000 acres of shortleaf pine 
lands in Grant, Jefferson and Saline 
Counties, Ark., recently applied to the 
Division of Forestry for a detailed work- 
ing plan for their tract. The preliminary 
examination has been made and a favor- 
able report submitted to the company. A 
contract has now been drawn up between 
the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company 
and the Division of Forestry, in which 
the latter agrees to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the tract and to make out 
a detailed working plan, and the lumber 
company undertakes to pay the expenses 
of experts of the Division in the field. 


BROWN LICE.—Many plum and locust 
trees are infested with a brown louse. 
They work chiefly on the underside of the 
leaves and on twigs. The lice should be 
carefully sprayed with kerosene emulsion 
made as follows: dissolye 1% pound soap 
in a gallon of hot rain water pas when 
cool add two gallons of coal oil and agi- 
tate vigorously until a creamy mass is 
formed; use one part of the emulsion to 
nine parts of water for all. sucking in- 





sects. Apply in a fine, even spray so as 
to wet the insects thoroughly. A second 
application may be necessary. . 
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